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THE WAY OF THE WORLD: 
CONGREVE’S MOMENT OF TRUTH 


Paut T. NoLan 


FTER OVER TWO AND A HALF CENTURIES, William Congreve’s Way 
, the World still remains, in critical opinion, the “supreme ac- 
complishment” of the “comedy of manners.” Moreover Vincent L. 
Hopper and Gerald B. Lahey argue in their new edition of the play 
that understood in its “proper staging and characteristic scenic con- 
ventions” The Way of the World is “supremely theatrical.”1 In spite 
of such general acclaim for the play both as a piece of literature and 
as a piece of stage art, there has lately sprung up an argument as to 
just what kind of an accomplishment it is. 

Challenging the opinion of older critics that the play is a highly 
stylized comment on a social experience, Paul and Miriam Muesche 
in their A New View of Congreve’s Way of the World argue the play 
is really akin to those of Jonson and Ibsen as a study of the effects 
of violations of conventional morality upon a group of persons in a 
society.2 As William F. Irmscher has pointed out in a review of the 
New View, such a reading of the play “. . . tarnish[{es] the brillance 
of Millamant and Mirabell” and loses “the mettle of the play it- 
self.”3 

Considering the popularity of The Way of the World on the 
modern stage as a kind of museum piece that depicts in the best 
artistic light the society of the late seventeenth century, one con- 
cerned with drama today should find it of some concern to review 
the play itself and the situation surrounding its composition. Such 
a review will, it is the argument of this study, lead one to the con- 


Mr. Nolan (Ph.D. at Tulane University in 1953) is Professor of English 
Literature at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

With a note on the staging by George L. Hersey, Barron’s Educational 
Series (Great Neck, New York, 1958), p. 51. 

*(Ann Arbor, 1958). 

*The Arizona Quarterly, XV (Spring, 1959), 86-87. 
[75] 
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clusion that The Way of the World is neither Jonsonian moralism, 
as the Muesches argue, nor is it a licensed flight from morality al- 
together. Rather The Way of the World deals with a particular 
kind of artistic morality, the kind one sees when a man comes face- 
to-face with reality, when the matador stands face-to-face with the 
bull, “the moment of truth” for both. 

The events preceding the composition of the play were, in their 
way, as strenuous as the training the matador undergoes for his 
“moment of truth,” for these events not only gave Congreve mastery 
of his tools and a taste for the approval of the crowd; but they also 
gave him the necessary, if somewhat harrowing, experience of feeling 
the horns of the bull. 

Following the successful reception of his tragedy, The Mourning 
Bride, Congreve reached the peak of his popular success. Love for 
Love was the most popular comedy of the decade; and on the basis 
of his single tragedy, he had so established himself in “greater 
poetry” that he and Nicholas Rowe were the only playwrights from 
whom the London audience could expect new tragedy. 

In moving from comedy to tragedy, however, Congreve moved 
from the position of social commentator to that of moral judge; and 
in so doing, he bound himself to concepts that were obviously for- 
eign to his private world view. He was, however, dimly aware that 
more was expected of him, not merely as an entertainer, but also as 
a “moral” artist. The Old Bachelor, his first play, brought him 
over-night fame, and a taste for “respectable literary glory.” He 
may have been writing half in jest when he signed his little novel, 
Incognita, with the pseudonym Cleophil (Lover of fame); but there 
is no jest in the seriousness with which he tried to make his second 
comedy, The Double Dealer, a more conventionally “moral” work. 
According to neo-classic theory, the highest awards were for those 
writers who produced works of moral improvement. 

In 1697 Congreve’s reputation was secure. The critics, led by 
Dryden and Dennis, were praising his works. His fellow play- 
wrights, Southerne, Cibber, and Charles Hopkins, acknowledged him 
as their leader. Each new play brought to Lincoln’s Inn Fields had 
first to have Congreve’s approval, and it was usually granted that 
his association with that theater was helpful in bringing playwrights 
there for their productions. Catherine Trotter and Mrs. Pix, for 
examples, were writing for the Drury Lane theater, but under Con- 
greve’s influence they moved to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The govern- 
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ment, too, started to give him attention. He was named one of the 
managers of the Malt Lottery and promised the post of commis- 
sioner for “Hawkers and Pedlars.” Although these came to little, 
the position and the promise are evidences of his popularity.* 

Even his enemies accepted him as a man of importance. One 
enemy described his appearance at a play: 

... the mighty Man of Wit [Congreve] . . . at the Representation of 

this Play . . . was seen very gravely with his Hat over his eyes among 

the chief Actors, an Actresses . . . ; thus seated in State among those 

and some other of his Ingenious critical Friends, they fell together 

upon a full cry of Damnation, but when they found the malicious Hiss 

would not take, this very generous obliging Mr. Congreve was heard 

to say, We’ll find a New Way for this Spark, take my word there is 

a way of clapping of a Play down.5 
As Mr. Hodges has pointed out, “The epithets generous and obliging, 
even ironically used, give eloquent testimony of the reputation that 
Congreve had earned.”® Moreover, no matter how biased the de- 
scription, it yet suggests that Congreve took his position of literary 
leader seriously. To carry the metaphor of this paper further, if 
Congreve had not yet killed his bull, he had certainly built an 
amazing reputation for a picador. 


II 


The picador, sometimes unfortunately, needs his horse; and 
when he is unseated, he must scamper for safety or feel the horns 
of the bull. And the horns of the bull struck Congreve in the form 
of a pamphlet by Jeremy Collier, called A Short View of the Im- 
morality and Profaneness of the English Stage: Together with the 
Sense of Antiquity Upon the Argument.?7 The blow came when 
Congreve was least prepared for it. He had just turned from 
comedy to tragedy; and judging from his only work after the trage- 
dy and before A Short View, an ode called “The Birth of the Muse,” 
Congreve evidently planned to continue in “greater poetry.” 

Congreve was vulnerable to Collier’s attack because in such 


‘John C. Hodges, Congreve, The Man (New York, 1941), pp. 81-82. 

'Animadversions on Mr. Congreve’s Late answer to Mr. Collier (London, 
1698), pp. 33-35. 

*Congreve, The Man, p. 61. 

"Apparently it was published April, 1697, although dated March 5, 1696. 
See Sister Rose Anthony, The Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy, 1698-1726 


(Milwaukee, 1937), p. 111. 
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critical comments as his Dedication to The Mourning Bride, Con- 
greve had assumed the same moral basis that Collier now claimed 
to be defending. “The Business of a Play,” Collier maintains in 
The Short View, “is to recommend Virtue and discountenance Vice.” 
This modern playwrights have forgotten. “Our Poets write with a 
different View, and are gone into other Interests. ‘Tis true, were 
their Intentions fair, they might be Serviceable to this purpose.”’8 

For Collier the only morality is in traditional religion, and the 
playwrights have been abusive of it. “That this complaint is not 
unreasonable,” he writes, “I shall endeavour to prove by Shewing 
the Misbehaviour of the Stage with respect to Morality and Reli- 
gion. Their Liberties in the following Particulars are intolerable, 
viz., Their Smuttiness of Expression; Their Swearing, Prophaneness, 
and Lewd Application of Scripture; Their Abuse of the Clergy; 
Their making their top Characters Libertines, and giving them 
Success in their Debauchery.”® 

Literature, Collier argues, should set an example for manners 
and morals in a Christian society. “Our Poets I suppose would call 
this preaching,” he says, “and think it dull business.’”2° Unless 
literature offers direct moral instruction, it should be “Banish’d 
without Proviso, or Limitation. No pretense of Character or Punish- 
ment can excuse it; or any Stage-Discipline make it tolerable.” 
Collier admits no complexity to the moral problem. “The Lines of 
Virtue and Vice are Struck out by Nature in every Legible Distinc- 
tion: They tend to a different Point, and . . . the Space between 
them is easily perceiv’d. .. . And they that endeavour to Blot the 
Distinctions, to Rub out the Colours, or Change the Marks, are 
extremely to blame.”12 

Even comedy must have as its object, not diversion or social 
criticism, but moral instruction. This makes it difficult for the comic 
playwright. “To fetch Diversion out of Innocence is no such easy 
matter,” he admits. ‘“There’s no succeeding it may be in this matter, 
without Sweat, and Drudging. Clean Wit, inoffensive Humour, and 
handsom Contrivance, require Time and Thought.”2% Drama, it- 


®Short View, p. 1. 
*Ibid., p. 2. 

Ibid., p. 28. 
“Tbid., p. 96. 
*Ibid., p. 140. 
*8]bid., pp. 162-163. 
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self, is dangerous. “Plays . . . are dangerous to corrupt Young 
People; and therefore Stage-Poetry when it grows too bawdy, and 
Licentious, ought to be checkt.’’14 

By Collier’s standards, “. . . Shakespeare . . . is too guilty to 
make an Evidence. . . .”15 Dryden is blamed for mixing pagan and 
Christian deities in his King Arthur. “And why are Truth and 
Fiction, Heathenism and Christianity, the most Serious and Most 
Trifling Things blended together, and thrown into one Form of 
Diversion? Why is all this done unless it be to ridicule the whole, 
and make one as incredible as the other?”1® Not only Dryden, but 
Milton too, is guilty by this standard. As one anonymous critic 
answered, “Not at all, Learned Sir, but because others have done 
it before him, and Mr. Dryden thinks it no scorn to follow his elder 
Brother, Gamaliel, Mr. Milton, in his Paradise Lost.”’17 

By such standards, Congreve was, of course, condemned. More- 
over, it was observed that Collier seemed to have “a particular 
pique against Mr. Congreve.’”18 The Old Bachelor is singled out as 
a play in which “almost all the Characters . . . are foul and nause- 
ous,”29 and in which even “The Prologue and Epilogue are. . . 
Scandalous to the degree .. .”2 “And the Double Dealer is par- 
ticularly remarkable. There are but Four Ladies in this Play, and 
three of the biggest of them are Whores. A Great Compliment to 
Quality, to tell them there is not above a quarter of them Honest!”21 
The hero of The Double Dealer, Mellefont, is a “Vitious Person,” 
who “put Careless in the best way he can to Debauch Lady Ply- 
ant.”22 The hero of Love for Love, Valentine, “is altogether com- 
pounded of Vice . . . and yet this Libertine is crown’d for the Man 
of Merit . . .”23 The Mourning Bride is dismissed as “That Rant 
of Smut and Profaneness.”24 


“Tbid., p. 237. 

p. 50. 

*Ibid., p. 188. 

174 Defense of Dramatick Poetry, Being a Review of Mr. Collier’s View 
of the Immorality and Profaneness of the Stage (London, 1698), p. 99. 

Some Remarks Upon Mr. Coilier’s Defense of his Short View of the 
English Stage, etc., in Vindication of Mr. Congreve, etc. (London, 1698), p. 17. 

Short View, p. 4. 

*°Tbid., p. 13. 

*1Tbid., p. 12. 

*27bid., p. 142. 

**Ibid., pp. 142-143. 

*Ibid., p. 32. 
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Collier is apparently aware that there has been some improve- 
ment, by his standards, in Congreve’s “moral development.” The 
first play, The Old Bachelor, is the worst; the last play, The 
Mourning Bride, is the least offensive. Such an awareness he shows 
only indirectly and, it is to be suspected, unconsciously. In dealing 
with Love for Love, Collier admits that Valentine does attempt a 
reformation, but he argues that he “speaks too late.” Seemingly he 
judged Congreve’s attempts to move toward a more respectable 
“moral” position in the same light. 


III 


Congreve did not answer Collier’s charges immediately. Mr. Hod- 
ges suggests that his youth, sensitivity, and inexperience ill-prepared 
him for “the rough-and-ready pamphlet wars of the day.”25 Five 
years earlier, however, when The Double Dealer had been criticized, 
Congreve had been quick to answer. In this earlier skirmish, Con- 
greve believed himself on the side of the angels. Mellefont had 
been attacked for his “goodness,” and Congreve was able to assume 
a moralistic tone to explain that “goodness” was not stupidity, al- 
though it had led Mellefont into difficulties in which only the stupid 
ever found themselves in Restoration comedy. 

Seemingly Congreve hoped that someone else would take up the 
battle with Collier. Dryden and Wycherley had also been attacked, 
and they were Congreve’s seniors in the world of letters. Although 
there were answers to Collier’s Short View, there was no answer 
that justified both Congreve’s art and his moral statements about 
the purpose of art. Charles Gildon promised that he would demon- 
strate, in some future time, that “The Wit of Man can invent no 
way so efficacious, as Drammatick Poetry, to advance Virtue and 
Wisdom, and the Supream duty of an English man .. . the love of 
our Country.”26 Gildon’s argument, especially since Collier, a non- 
juror, refused allegience to the king, offered a basis for a defense 
of literature on secular grounds. Congreve, however, in his moralistic 
Dedication to The Mourning Bride and in turning to “greater poet- 
ry” had put himself on the side of an absolute standard of morality. 

Congreve’s “morality” on the level of religious absolutes was, at 
best, superficial. Until Collier’s attack, Congreve seems to have been 


**Congreve, the Man, p. 64. 
**The Collier Stage Controversy, pp. 67-68. 
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completely unaware that there were any questions concerning the 
nature of morality. Like Undershaft’s son in Shaw’s Major Barbara, 
Congreve thought that the differences between “right and wrong” 
were things that every well-born Englishman knew instinctively. 
Thus Congreve’s attempt at an answer, the critics generally agree, 
was disappointing. His vindication, Sister Rose Anthony argues, 
“fs disappointing. .. . Although it proves Congreve’s desire to pre- 
serve his moral reputation, its arguments are weak and unconvin- 
cing.”27 Even Mr. Hodges, who always places Congreve in the best 
possible light, concludes that Congreve was unable to “judge clearly 
and sanely.”28 

Although Congreve’s defense is disappointing, he was not in a 
position to do any better, for Collier’s attack caught him by sur- 
prise. If he had been consciously unconcerned with religious moral- 
ity, he would have been prepared to answer the attack as a man 
of wit. Vanbrugh, for example, who made no pretense of being a 
moralistic artist, was reported by Colley Cibber to have felt Collier’s 
attack “so little that his wit only laughed at his lashes.”2® If, on 
the other hand, Congreve had been deeply concerned with moral- 
religious truths, he would already have faced the questions Collier 
raised in his Short View, and he would have had answers. 

In the spring of 1698, when Congreve wrote his Amendments in 
answer to Collier, he was probably unaware of his own dilemma. 
His five years as a successful playwright were years of artistic dis- 
satisfaction. Although The Old Bachelor had given him overnight 
success, he intentionally turned from amoral comedy to a play that 

‘he intended to be superior both artistically and morally, The Dou- 
ble Dealer. In spite of the initial failure of this attempt, he con- 
tinued to write what he hoped was both more moral and more “cor- 
rect,” and seemingly he found in the pathetic tragedy, The Mourn- 
ing Bride, his greatest satisfaction as a “moral artist.” 

His concept of the “moral artist,” unfortunately, was largely 
a matter of imitating external models. In turning from the easy 
amorality of The Old Bachelor to The Double Dealer he was mere- 
ly following the mechanical rules of stage morality laid down by 
Francois Hedelin and being put in practice by the rising sentimen- 

*"Tbid., p. 108. 

*°Congreve, the Man, 


2°An Apology for His ae by Colley Cibber, ed. Ernest Rhys (London, 
193?), p. 142. 
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talists, Shadwell and Southerne, who had already forsaken witty 
comedy for plays with a stated moral purpose. In writing a pathetic 
tragedy, he was paying homage to the mechanical surface morality 
of heroic drama like Southerne’s Oroonoko, Bank’s Cyrus the Great, 
and Gould’s The Rival Sisters. The Mourning Bride, it is clear, is 
not the result of Congreve’s personal convictions about the truth 
of human experience. In a letter to John Dennis written in 1695 
while he was at work on the tragedy, Congreve argues that the 
“splenetic” man is the only one who sees life whole. He sees it 
as it is; others see it as it should be, or as they imagine it to be. 
Superhuman heroes, overwhelming passions, and poetic justice are 
not what one expects from a playwright who believes the “splenetic” 
man to be the only realistic observer.?° 

Congreve, however, did not, as Collier accused, “. .. strain... 
a point and give . . . a loose to Conscience.”’31 On the matters of 
which Collier complained, Congreve apparently had no convictions. 
Rather he assumed a moral-religious code for his literature that 
was alien to his private beliefs. In The Mourning Bride, for exam- 
ple, Congreve accepts platitudes as evidence of morality, although 
in the form most congenial to him, the comedy of wit, platitudes 
are evidence only of hypocrisy. Even if Congreve had been aware 
of his own position, it is doubtful if he could have answered Collier, 
for Collier’s objection was not merely to violations of the religious- 
moral code, but to secularism altogether. Congreve was aware of 
this, but so uncertain was he of the nature of his own moral beliefs 
that he avoided an argument on this basis. “I have no intention,” 
he wrote, “to examine all the Absurdities and Falsehoods in Mr. 
Collier’s Book. . . . My Detection of his Malice and Ignorance, 
of his Sophistry and vast Assurance, will lie within a narrow Com- 
pass, and only bare a Proportion to so much of his Book as con- 
cerns my self.”32 “Later he argues “I am not the only one who 


%°Tt should be noted, too, that in Congreve’s “Essay Concerning Humour 
in Comedy,” he argues that “A Character of a Spenetick and Peevish Humor 
should have a Satyrical Wit ..... For [he] . . . . Observes, and shews 
things as they are... .” John Dennis, Letters Upon Several Occasions Written 
by and between Mr. Dryden, Mr. Wycheriy, Mr—-—, and Mrs. Dennis (Lon- 
don, 1696), p. 83. 

“Short View, p. 163. 

*2The Complete Works of William Congreve, ed. Montague Summers (Soho, 
1923). All citations from Congreve’s works are from this edition unless other- 
wise noted. III, p. 171. 
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looks on this Pamphlet of his to be a Gun levell’d at the whole 
Laity, while the shot only glances on the Theatre; what he means 
by the Attack, or what may be its Consequences, I know not, and 


I suppose he cares not . . .”33 He does not, however, use secular 
ethics as a defense for his practice. 
Instead, Congreve sets up four postulates, “. . . some few things 


to the Reader, which if he thinks in his Conscience are too much 
to be granted me, I desire he should proceed no further. . . .” The 
first postulate is that “Comedy . . . is an imitation of the worse 
sort of People . . . in respect to their Manners.” Comedy, he argues, 
should deal with social abuses, which the playwright exposes by 
ridicule. “For men are to be laugh’d out of their Vices in Comedy; 
the Business of Comedy is to delight, as well as to instruct... .” 
It is the instruction, however, which is “the Nature and End” of 
comedy. His second and third postulates are mere attacks on the 
dishonesty of Collier’s criticism. Congreve simply argues that char- 
acters are to be judged as they appear in the play, not as spokesmen 
for the playwright, and it is the language of the play, and not 
Collier’s distorted version of it, that must be judged. Finally, he 
argues that all language, even that which is seemingly allusive to the 
Bible, should be understood only in the context of the play.34 
Reduced to one relatively simple critical principle, Congreve’s 
four postulates state that it is the aim of comedy to promote 
morality by ridiculing social evils. What constitutes a social evil, 
of course, determines the nature of Congreve’s morality. He main- 
tains that in creating his characters he was conscious that he was 
' selecting from “the worse sort of People,” and moreover, he argues, 
he kept his intentions clear by the use of moral tags, poetic justice, 
and a reminder to the audience that they were being dismissed 
with the benediction, “Go and sin no more.” “After the Action of 
the Play is over,” he writes, “and the Delight of Representation [a 
delight rising from the faithfulness of the characters to life] at an 
end; there is generally Care taken, that the Moral of the whole shall 
be summ’d up, and deliver’d to the Audience, in the very last and 
concluding lines of the Poem. The Intention of this is, the Delight 
of Representation may not so strongly possess the Minds of the 
Audience as to make him forget or oversee the Instruction. . . .”35 
*3Works, Ill, p. 204. 


Works, III, pp. 173-174. 
*8Works, Ill, p. 174. 
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In this defense, while Congreve can call attention to Collier’s 
injustice, he cannot call his plays “moral” even by his own stand- 
ards. The Old Bachelor he excuses as a youthful folly. “Indeed I 
cannot hold laughing,” he writes, “When I compare his dreadful 
Comment with such poor silly words as are in the Text; especially 
when I reflect how young a beginner, and how very much a Boy I 
was when that Comedy was Written. . . .”36 Belinda, the heroine, 
he maintains was created to be “ridiculed rather than recom- 
mended.” In dealing with Love for Love, he is torn between the de- 
sire to justify his characters as relatively good people and to justify 
them in terms of his concept that characters in a comedy are select- 
ed from the “worse kind.” Of his hero, Valentine, he concludes, 
“In short, the Character is a mix’d Character; his Faults are fewer 
than his good Qualities; and, as the World goes, he may pass well 
enough for the best Character in a Comedy, where even the best 
may be shown to have Faults, that the best Spectators may be 
warn’d not to think too well of themselves.”?7 Constantly Congreve 
is forced to sacrifice the meaning of his plays and his own artistic 
consciousness to defend his morality. No pun was intended, he 
maintains, in calling the coachman in The Double Dealer Jehu, 
“who might as well have been called Jeremy, or Abraham, or 
Joseph, or any other Jewish or Christian Name.”38 He is forced 
to strip Jeremy Fetch in Love for Love of his university education; 
the “Coxcomb Tattle” was only made to believe so “to expose the 
impudence of illiterate Fops.”?® He denies Collier’s accusations that 
there are double meanings. “If he can prove there is downright 
Smut in it,” Congreve says, “. . . let him take it for his pains: I 
am willing to part with it.”4° 


IV 


‘Congreve’s answer did not, of course, end the controversy started 
by Collier, but seemingly it gave Congreve an opportunity to ex- 
amine his own position. Edmund Gosse suggests that, although 


**Work, III, p. 182. 
’"Works, III, p. 200. 
p. 184. 
*°Works, III, p. 185. 
“°W orks, III, p. 183. 
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there is no record of Congreve’s activities from 1698 to 1700, he 
probably spent some time with the business of the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre.*1 A part of this time, too, he was ill.4? But neither 
illness nor theater business had earlier kept Congreve from his writ- 
ing, and it is to be assumed that in the main, the two years were 
spent in work on The Way of the World. 

London expected Congreve to answer Collier’s attack with a 
dramatic satire, for Congreve had suggested that Collier would make 
an interesting character in a comedy. He threatened, “. . . while he 
is examining Plays; I look upon him as one who has Eloped from his 
Pulpit and Strayed within the inclosures of the Theatre; and I do 
not see why the Players should not lay hold of him till he has given 
them Absolution.”*3 Congreve’s Way of the World is certainly not 
a satire aimed at Collier, and his only other work during these two 
years is a few verses in praise of the “relics” of Lady Gethin, the 
wife of an Irish friend. Although the verses, on the surface, are 
praise for Lady Gethin’s book, their real intent is to voice dissatis- 
faction with the “Books (such as daily come out/By Publick Li- 
cense to the Reading Rout)” and with “the Lawn-Sleeves” and their 
hypocritical piety.** Although these few verses are short and in- 
direct, they seem to have cleared the air for Congreve and made it 
possible for him to turn from an impossible defense of his past 
morality to an artistic defense of an art that would, in his terms, 
“tend to the publick Good.” 


Vv 


“Tt is a sign of taste,” Louis Kronenberger maintains, “to re- 
cognize the far greater distinction of The Way of the World” over 
Congreve’s other works.*5 “Here is the high-water mark of Res- 
toration comedy . . . the supreme example of high comedy in the 
English theatre. . . . I know of few works of art that have inspired 
so much reverting to worn-out metaphor as The Way of the World. 
Critics run on without pausing for breath about the dazzling wit 


“Life of William Congreve (London, 1924), p. 118. 
“*Zetters of John Dryden, Charles E. Ward, ed. (Durham, N. C., 1942), 
p. 124. 
“*Works, III, pp. 193-194. 
“‘Works, IV, p. 61. 
“SThe Thread of Laughter (New York, 1952), p. 129. 
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and exquisite lightness of the play. . . . But somehow we don’t get 
much more from their pearly sentences . . . than that they seem 
to like it.”*6 Critics seem even to like it at times in spite of a belief 
that The Way of the World is not very meaningful. Joseph Wood 
Krutch, for example, maintains that Congreve wrote “his plays for 
nothing but amusement,” and if they have any meaning, it is a 
“cynical one.”’*7 

Until about twenty-five years ago, in fact, nearly all of Con- 
greve’s critics maintained that The Way of the World was Congreve’s 
finest play, but that its superiority was a matter of surface brilliance 
only. As far as the play being a better interpretation of experience, 
a more honest comment on life, they agreed that Congreve had 
developed little in his seven years as a playwright. In the past two 
decades there has been a change in critical opinion, and the present 
reputation of the play rests on the argument that it is Congreve’s 
most “mature comment on experience.” The Way of the World, 
modern critics seem to agree, is Congreve’s honest appraisal of a 
world he knew, based on a morality which he both knew and under- 
stood, and expressed in an art form that grows organically from 
this morality.48 

Congreve, until The Way of the World, was a man with con- 
flicting views of life. In literature, after the worldly-wise, amoral Old 
Bachelor, he adopted a “moral view” that led him finally to pathetic 


“*Ibid., p. 132. 

‘"Comedy and Conscience After the Restoration (New York, 1949), p. 42. 

‘SLeonard F. Dean (Nine Great Plays: From Aeschylus to Eliot [New 
York, 1950], p. 275) comments that Congreve “‘never cheats” in his treatment 
of the problems of the world. Cleanth Brooks and Robert B. Heilman (Under- 
standing Drama [New York, 1945], p. 442) call the play a “mature comment 
on experience.” Mr. Hodges (Congreve, the Man, pp. 69-70) maintains that it 
is the most meaningful of all Congreve’s plays. John Wilcox (The Relation of 
Moliere to Restoration Comedy [New York, 1938], pp. 164-167, comments 
on the play’s “genuine moral overtones.” Mr. Kronenberger (The Thread of 
Laughter, pp. 135-138) argues that even the tone of the plays deals with the 
nature of good and evil in society. One exception is Eric Bentley in his Mer- 
maid edition (Congreve Complete [New York, 1956], p. 10) who repeats the 
standard objections to the play. “His wit,” Mr. Bentley says, “apparent in 
every line of his dialogue, is brilliant and trenchant in the extreme .... . 
Plot, probability, the progress of events, the interest attached to the motives 
and movements of individuals are all secondary, even sacrificed, to the setting 
of the conversation. In the construction of plot Congreve is either careless 
or so elaborate as to weary us with unnecessary details; but it is evident that, 
provided his characters talk their very best, he is indifferent to the causes 
which bring them into action.” 
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tragedy and all that form implies about the nature of morality. At 
the same time, in his private life, he was developing a sharp personal 
awareness of the nature of good and evil as one finds it in a complex 
leisure society. He apparently recognized early that human existence 
is a mixture of good and evil, of the sublime and the ridiculous. He 
could, for example, compare his friends with Pliny’s “monsters”*® 
without becoming, as Kathleen Lynch has demonstrated, as “un- 
feeling monster.”5° Nowhere in Congreve’s letters can one find any 
concern with the problems of man’s relationship to God; every- 
where with a recognition of the delicacy needed by man in his 
relationship with other men. 

In The Way of the World Congreve finally come to his own 
world with his own moral judgments based on his observation of 
“good and evil” in that world. In all his other works, Congreve 
uses solutions for his plots that he would not have used in life 
situations. In The Way of the World Congreve tests not only every 
word for wit, but every character, every scene, every nuance for 
truth. 

The title, The Way of the World, is itself a challenge and a 
definition. On the one hand, it is too ambitious for any work of art. 
There are, of course, more worlds than the one recognized in this 
play. On the other hand, “The play is,” as Mr. Kronenberger has 
said, “well named: its concern is not with this person’s folly or that 
one’s vice, but with all leisure-class society, its incentives or 
pleasures, its temptations to betray or misbehave.”51 

The central problem of the play is the adjustment of a witty 
Everyman (Mirabell) to the society in which he lives and needs to 
live. Such a problem is common enough for comedy, and the superi- 
ority of this play rests in the playwright’s awareness of the com- 
plexity of the problem and his honesty in portraying it. 

The plot is on first appearance the traditional Restoration 
comedy myth of a wit’s pursuit and capture of a woman. “Our own 
reservations about The Way of the World,” Mr. Kronenberger 
says, “. . . grow, I think, out of our finding the tricks and wiles, 
the plots and counterplots, rather too many and too familiar, and 
out of our finding the end conventional and even stagy.”52 Brooks 


“Dennis, Letters, pp. 85-87. 

5°4 Congreve Gallery (Cambridge, 1951), p. 13. 
"\The Thread of Laughter, p. 137. 

p. 132. 
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and Heilman cite similar opinions and warn that “... if one 
decides the plot is indeed only a frothy addition to the conversation, 
he will of course have to conclude that the play falls short of 
dramatic perfection. But if he finds that he can make a case for 
the plot, he will obviously feel that Congreve has produced not 
only a witty, but also an integrated work.”58 

A mere summary of the plot seems to support Mr. Kronenber- 
ger’s opinion. Mirabell, a young wit, seeks to marry Mrs. Millamant, 
a young lady of wit, beauty, and fortune. To win, Mirabell must 
overcome the fools and the rogues: Witwould and Petulant, who 
complicate matters with their foolishness; Sir Wilfull, an unwilling 
candidate for Millamant’s hand; Fainall, who tries to gain control 
of her fortune; Mrs. Marwood who both desires to help Fainall and 
win Mirabell for herself; and Lady Wishfort, who controls Milla- 
mant’s fortune and desires Mirabell for herself. 

Mirabell’s problem is to defeat his enemies and contro] the fools. 
He solves the problem with a series of intricate plans: a mock 
affair with Lady Wishfort, a masquerade for his servant, and a 
secret document. Once the problem is solved, both the fools and 
the rogues are forgiven; and the play ends with a dance. Such a 
plot is, of course, familiar; but it is not inadequate merely because 
it is familiar. Both The Double Dealer, and Love for Love have 
less familiar plots and, at the same time, plots that are easier to 
follow. Their lack of familiarity and their directness, however, do 
not make them more true to life. In both of these plays, Congreve 
viewed life, in his own terms, as he would like to have it. The lovers 
are certain, in the terms of the play, that they will live happily 
ever after; and the rogues are completely, and eternally, exposed. 

The Way of the World gives a “splenetic” view of the world as 
Congreve saw it. It is familiar for the same reason that a brute 
fact is familiar. It is intricate because this world is intricate, and to 
complain of its intricacy is to fail to understand that in a leisure- 
class society the difference between success and failure rests upon 
an individual’s ability to do two things: one, to understand “dis- 
tinctions without differences,” the distinction between a dinner fork 
and a salad fork, for example; and two, to recover quickly. The 
character of Mirabell from the view of one who is looking for a 
dramatization of an elemental battle with the absolutes is too intri- 


*3U/nderstanding Drama, p. 389. 
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cate. His problem, from such a view, is simply to marry Millamant 
and find love. His plots and counter-plots are thus simply confusing. 
But Mirabell’s problem, in the way of the world, is not simply to 
marry Millamant, although he is once tempted to reduce the prob- 
lem to that simple a level. It is rather to live as good a life as 
possible in the society in which he finds himself, and that life re- 
quires not only the wife on one’s choice, but wealth, social position, 
and the maintenance of integrity. Remove any one of these neces- 
sities, and it simplifies the plot, perhaps even elevates it to an “all 
for love” level; but it is no longer a realistic appraisal of the way 
of the world. 

From one view, Congreve created heroes both more moral and 
more clever than Mirabell. Mellefont is The Double Dealer, for 
example, is obviously more “moral.’’ Seemingly he never erred in 
moral conduct, merely in social judgment. His refusal of an affair 
with his uncle’s wife has all the obvious virtue of a Joseph Andrews. 
On the other hand, Mirabell has had an affair with Mrs. Fainall; 
and, when it appeared that the lady would give birth to his child, he 
married her to one of his friends. He pretends to an affair with Lady 
Wishfort and later tries to blackmail her. In the larger sense of 
morality, however, Mirabell is clearly Mellefont’s superior. Melle- 
font’s virtue rests upon ignorance, and as Congreve’s critics pointed 
out, such a man does not know himself. The intellectual superiority 
of Congreve’s early heroes is, in like manner, merely a superficial 
superiority. Bellmour in The Old Bachelor is a readier wit, and 
Valentine in Love for Love is more ingenious; but their wit is with- 


‘out purpose. Bellmour dissipates his wit in aimless amours, and Val- 


entine is saved from disaster, not by his wit, but by Angelica. Not 
only is their wit of no help in achieving success, but they succeed 
only in spite of their wits. 

Mirabell is distinguished from Congreve’s other heroes in that 
he is clever enough to succeed in the way of the world and moral 
enough to make that success meaningful. He, alone of all Congreve’s 
heroes, works out an endurable solution without the aid of others. In 
contrast to the importance which Cynthia in The Double Dealer and 
Angelica in Love for Love play in the final scenes, for example, 
Millamant just about disappears from the action and contributes 
nothing to Mirabell’s victory. 

Mirabell’s superior intelligence is the character given him by the 
other persons in the play. Fainall calls him “discerning.” Petulant 
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gives away a secret in the hopes of gaining Mirabell’s good opinion 
of his “common sense.’”’ Mrs. Fainall allows him to arrange her 
marriage, knowing that his wit will protect her. Mrs. Millamant 
allows herself to be pledged to Sir Wilful assured that Mirabell will 
know how to effect her release. In each instance, Mirabell’s wit 
proves worthy of the trust others have placed in it. Although Mira- 
bell marries Mrs. Fainall to a man “lavish of his morals, an in- 
terested and professing Friend, a false and designing lover,”5* he 
yet knows that the mere solution of one problem, finding a needed 
husband, would create new problems. Before the marriage, therefore, 
to protect Mrs. Fainall from a rapacious husband, he arranges for 
her fortune to be placed in his trust. This precaution saves both the 
lovers and Mrs. Fainall. 

Mirabell’s wit, however, is not a mere knowledge of the dis- 
agreeable nature of man. He is also more aware than any of the 
others of the pleasant aspects of life. Mirabell, for example, sees the 
artistry of Mrs. Millamant. The others admire her, Witwould 
confesses, because “it is almost the Fashion” to do so; but Mira- 
bell’s is an artistic appreciation. When Fainall complains of Milla- 
mant’s shortcomings, Mirabell explains her artistry: 


. .. I like her with all her Faults; nay like her for her faults. Her Fol- 
lies are so natural, or so artful, that they become her; and those 
Affectations which in another woman would be odious, serve but to 
make her more agreeable. I’ll tell thee, Fainall, she once us’d me with 
that Insolence, that in Revenge I took her to pieces; sifted her, and sepa- 
rated her Failings; I study’d ’em, and I got ’em by rote. The Catalogue 
was so large that I was not without Hopes, one Day or other to hate her 
heartily: To which end I so us’d my self to think of ’em, that at length, 
contrary to my Design and Expectation, they gave me ev’ry Hour 
less and less Disturbance; ’till in a few Days it became habitual to me, 
to remember ’em without being displeas’d. They are now grown as 
familiar to me as my own Frailities; and in all probability in a little 
time longer I shall like ’em as well. 


It requires a civilized intellect to make so fine a sifting. The silly 
Petulant and the boorish Sir Wilfull are, of course, unable to see that 
“Failings” may be virtues if they are artfully combined; and even 
Fainall, a shrewd man, can only see that his “Fair Cousin has some 
Humours that wou’d tempt the Patience of a Stoick.” 

It is not that Mirabell never errs; Congreve deserted the “comic 
superman” after The Old Bachelor. Mirabell errs in thinking that he 
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can long deceive Lady Wishfort about his intentions toward her. He 
errs in allowing Millamant to make him angry. He never, however, 
errs recklessly; he is always prepared to recover. For example, 
Mirabell disguises Waitwell in order to pass him off as Sir Rowland, 
a suitor for Lady Wishfort’s hand. He plans to arrange a mock 
marriage and then use the marriage to force Lady Wishfort’s con- 
sent. Waitwell, in this plan, is a counter in a game of wit, but 
Mirabell is also aware that Waitwell may have plans of his own. 
Before allowing the marriage to be performed, therefore, he weds 
Waitwell to Foible to be certain that the servant will not be able 
to use the marriage to his own advantage. Mirabell, moreover, waits 
until he has received word that Waitwell and Foible are “wedded 
and bedded” and until he sees the marriage certificate itself before 
he puts his plan in operation. 

The main objections to Mirabell would, of course, not be directed 
so much against his wit as against his “morality.” Mirabell is no 
saint. There are no saints in the society of the idle rich. He is, 
however, as moral as a man can be who elects to live in such a 
society. Social reputation, unearned wealth, illicit affairs are the 
goals of this society; and in pursuing these goals Mirabell sins. He 
has an affair with Mrs. Fainall and in one sense deserts her. He uses 
a friend, Fainall, to his own advantage. He would never long con- 
sider marrying Millamant unless he were sure of a fortune. Con- 
greve, it would seem, had no intention of minimizing Mirabell’s 
limitations. He had created two heroes, Mellefont and Osmyn, as 
men without moral short-comings; so obviously he knew the formula 
' for both comedy and tragedy, if he cared to use it. Men like Melle- 
font and Osmyn, men who never sinned, did not, however, exist in 
the world that Congreve saw; and The Way of the World is about 
the nature, as well as about the appearance, of this world. 

Congreve, however, does distinguish among the relative codes of 
morality and amorality of this world. Mirabell has had an affair 
with Mrs. Fainall, but she was a young widow and by tradition 
bound by a more lenient code than a maid. Mirabell, moreover, is 
conscious of his obligation to her, and Mrs. Fainall seems to believe 
that his conduct was honorable. It is true, too, that he married her 
to a man whom he describes as a “false and designing lover”; but 
only a moral man realizes, as Mirabell does, that in correcting one 
error, one is not permitted to make a more serious one. “A better 
Man ought not to have been sacrificed to the Occasion,” he explains, 
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“a worse had not answer’d the Purpose.” In seeming to sin against 
Lady Wishfort, by the imputation of an affair, Mirabell was playing 
the game as far as his personal code of morality would permit. This 
was what the world expected. “I did as much as a man cou’d,” he 
explains, “with any reasonable Conscience; I proceeded to the very 
last Act of Flattery with her, and was guilty of a Song in her 
Commendation. Nay I got a Friend to put into a Lampoon, and 
compliment her with the Imputation of an Affair with a young 
Fellow. .. . The Devil’s in it, if an Old Woman is to be flatter’d 
further, unless a Man shou’d endeavor downright personally to 
debauch her; and that my Vertue forbad me.”55 

Mirabell, moreover, recognizes, as does no other character, that 
morality exists. When Petulant tells him, “I always take Blushing 
either for a Sign of Guilt or ill Breeding,” Mirabell answers, “I con- 
fess you ought to think so. You are in the right, that you may plead 
the Error of your Judgment in defence of your Practice.” 

Where Modesty’s ill manners, ’tis but fit 
That Impudence and Malice pass for Wit. 

Although there is a way of the world that makes its demands on 
all, the moral man learns how much he can save. Mirabell recognizes 
that the pressures of society, “that Idol Reputation,” force general 
patterns of behavior, but he yet preserves his integrity inside the 
general patterns. Petulant, for example, has a secret Mirabell wants, 
and he will exchange it for Mirabell’s admission that he has good 
sense. The way of the world demands that Mirabell make the ex- 
change, for the admission would cost him nothing in a material sense. 
An absolute moral code would demand that he openly reject such 
an admission and the secret that it would buy. Mirabell, however, 
gets Petulant’s secret and yet does not make the admission. “Faith, 
I'll do what I can for thee,” he tells Petulant who is free to in- 
terpret the answer as he will, “and I'll pray that Heav’n may grant 
it thee in the mean time.”56 Such a nicety of distinction may seem 
more the practice of a quibbler than of an honest man, but Mirabell 
is trying to live with his honesty, not die for it; and such distinctions 
are necessary for the social statesman, however they may offend the 
moral martyr. 

If Mirabell were less moral, there would be no problem. From 
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the beginning, he possesses a document that gives him control over 
Mrs. Fainall’s fortune and through this over Lady Wishfort, Mrs. 
Fainall’s mother. The document, however, was given to him in good 
faith to be used for Mrs. Fainall’s protection, not his own advantage; 
and there is no suggestion that he even thinks of using it for any 
other purpose. He, moreover, is less interested in wealth than befits 
the witty rake. While he would not marry Mrs. Millamant without 
a fortune, he would marry no one else for one. He had, it should 
be noted, an easy opportunity to marry Mrs. Fainall. 

Mirabell, moreover, has the virtues of humility and sensitivity, 
both of which qualities mark him as clearly the moral superior of 
Mellefont. These qualities, in fact, make his wit a moral force; 
and Congreve insists that the audience be aware of them. When 
Mrs. Marwood, pretending to dislike him, accuses Mirabell of being 
“insufferably proud,” he is quickly defended by Mrs. Fainall, “By 
the reason you give for your Aversion, one would think it dissem- 
bled; for you have laid a Fault to his Charge, of which his enemies 
must acquit him.”57 

Mirabell is, then, a man of superior intelligence and moral aware- 
ness in a world which Congreve knew. The problems he faced, the 
goals he sought, the plans he made are all the stuff of which Con- 
greve’s world was made. But Congreve had yet another obligation 
beyond showing his representative moral man in a representative 
social situation. He had to show the outcome of such a situation; 
he had to show what happens to virtue in such a world. 

The Way of the World has a “happy ending.” But in the sense 
in which the term describes Congreve’s other comedies, it is neither 
“happy” nor an “ending.” It is true that Mirabell wins Mrs. Mill- 
amant and her fortune, just as all of Congreve’s other heroes win 
love and fortune. But in The Way of the World there is a difference 
in the provisions of that victory, just as there is a difference in the 
quality. In his other comedies, Congreve suggests that after mar- 
riage, as in a fairy tale, the lovers live happily ever after. This con- 
clusion, however, is a stock response. Nowhere in these plays is 
there any example of married people who live happily together, nor 
do the terms by which the lovers win their union suggest that they 
are any better equipped to meet the world and preserve their love 
than are the sadly married couples around them. 

In The Way of the World, however, Congreve raises questions. 
Has Mirabell really won such a prize? Can the lovers continue to 
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be lovers in a world in which the Fainalls are the representative 
married couple? These questions are not answered directly, but 
Congreve does indicate possibilities. Mirabell and Millamant are 
better prepared to live decently in this world than the others. The 
most brilliant scene of the play, for example, the Proviso scene be- 
tween the lovers, suggests a solution. Here Mirabell and Millamant 
artfully sift the problems of marriage and arrive at solutions, all 
of which are tentative ones. The agreement itself is concluded with 
a declaration of objections: 

Milla. O horrid Proviso’s! . . . . I hate your odious Proviso’s. 

Mira. Then we're agreed. Shall I kiss your hand upon the Contract? 
This is all that Congreve offers to the superior of the world. If 
they have wit and honesty enough, then, perhaps, they may live 
decently. There is no solution outside the world. The country, 
which produced Sir Wilfull and for which Lady Wishfort pretends 
to yearn, is obviously no solution. 

This world, as seen through Congreve’s eyes, is an evil one. 
As Mr. Kronenberger points out, “. . . if what we are watching is 
in one sense the way of the great world . . . there is something else 
to be observed: not simply how self-indulgent or inconstant these 
people are, but how foiled and frustated. ... They are trapped by 
the baseness of their own view of life and by the very selfishness 
of their own desires. .. . There is no need of others to moralize 
about them; they themselves point the moral all too vividly.”58 

In The Way of the World Congreve offers less reward and 
insists on less punishment. In The Double Dealer, for example, 
Maskwell is dragged out to his punishment and his ruin is complete; 
in The Way of the World Fainfall has had only a momentary set- 
back and Mirabell himself promises to restore the man to his former 
position. There is no need of “poetic justice”; in the way of the 
world a man is punished by what he is, not by what is done to him. 
In the world, moreover, Congreve knew that rogues are not de- 
stroyed. Sometimes their evil is checked by someone both good and 
wise; but, by and large, society rewards its citizens without regard 
to their morals. A rogue may succeed in business or government as 
well as a good man, better if the good man is not also a clever one. 

In no other play of Congreve’s is there so little change in the 
characters. Only the lovers change at all. The others are no richer 
and no poorer, and not visibly wiser. Mrs. Fainall will continue to 


"*The Thread of Laughter, p. 137. 
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have a husband she detests; Witwould and Petulant will continue 
to put a strain on the good sense of the society; Sir Wilful will 
blunder out, just as he blundered in. Even the violence of the last 
scene will leave no impression on this world. Only the lovers offer 
hope. Because they are more honest, more clever, more artistically 
deserving, they may possibly keep the laws of the society without 
debasing themselves. 

The hope of the lovers is in the tone of the play, for through 
the careful balance of the line, through the careful shadings of mean- 
ing that distinguish true from false wit, Congreve offers a solution 
in an attitude toward life. The overwhelming question as to the 
value of such a success in such a world Congreve answers artistical- 
ly. For the matador the artistic execution, not the mere death of 
the bull, proves the point, constitutes the “moment of truth.” For 
The Way of the World the point-by-point, line-by-line artistry, not 
Mirabell’s material victory, proves the point and constitutes Con- 
greve’s “moment of truth.” If the lovers, like the tone of the play, 
can, as Brooks and Heilman suggest, carry out “the Biblical injunc- 
tion to be as ‘wise as serpents’ though as ‘innocent as doves’,” they 
will maintain “a kind of innocence” though surrounded by evil.5® 

To lead an artistic life in a society in which artistry leads to 
artificiality on the one hand and amorality on the other, without 
succumbing to either, is what the lovers hope to achieve. And to 
understand The Way of the World without discarding its values 
because they are relative ones, on the one hand, and without ignor- 
ing values for the tone that insures them, on the other hand, is what 
Congreve hoped his readers would achieve. Congreve was disap- 
pointed, but he seemed to have been prepared for disappointment. 
Little of the play, he wrote in his Dedication, “was prepared for 
that general Taste which seems now to be predominant in the Pal- 
lats of our Audience.”6° Such a failure was, of course, natural, for 
by the terms of the play, only the few lovers can be expected to 
understand. This truth Congreve himself seems to have learned 
from the play, for throughout the rest of his life, he built a defense 
for his art against the world.61 The matador who loses respect for 
the crowd is not apt to risk so much again for a “moment of truth.” 


"Understanding Drama, p. 450. 

“Works, Ill, p. 9. 

"See “Congreve’s Last Works: The Artist in Escape,” Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Journal, I (October, 1957), 245-270. 
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GOOD SPEECH—EDUCATIONAL BULWARK 
TO DEMOCRACY 


ArtuHurR A. EISENSTADT 


N ALL THE HIsToryY of the United States, there probably never 
has been a time when more people were thinking and talking 
and arguing about questions of public interest than they are doing 
right now. There are several reasons why the forces of public debat- 
ing and public listening are now in their flood-tide of power. For one 
thing, when Senator Blank makes a speech, radio, press, and TV 
combine to present him to an audience of several millions. For an- 
other, through the media of education and other public institutions 
which enlighten and stimulate the American people on questions of 
the day, the size of the listening—and participating—audience has 
grown in both number and critical abilities. Finally, there has never 
been a period when America found itself more sharply and personal- 
ly concerned with questions of leadership, security, and global ten- 
sions than now. In short, we find that today more of us listen, and 
listen more closely and critically, to those vital matters which we 
must perforce learn and weigh and solve. 

Whether we like it or not, we are all of us members of a world 
in turmoil, and all of us face three important tasks: we must under- 
stand and evaluate our troubled times as clearly as we can, and we 
must, in the light of that understanding, make a healthy and sound 
adjustment to these times. It is then, after “finding ourselves,” that 
we can progress out of the frustration and uncertainty of which we 
hear so much today. And it is in presenting how to obtain and 
apply this comprehension and appraisal that those connected with 
public speech activities have an opportunity of the highest caliber. 

There are not too many ways in which Mr. Typical American 
gets his knowledge about national and global affairs. We can read 
or hear about events and their interpretations, we can see and think 
about reports and commentaries, or we can chat, discuss and argue 
about points of view, courses of action, and the probable shape of 
things to come. In every one of these activities, certain faculties 


- Mr. Eisenstadt. (Ph.D., N.Y.U., 1954) is Speech Correctionist for the 
Newark, N. J., Board of Education and Rutgers University, Newark. 
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and capabilities are involved in which all teachers wield much in- 
fluence by encouraging, training and directing their growth. The 
proper development of these sensibilities and powers has long been 
one of the prime goals of educators everywhere. In times of crisis, 
this goal looms large indeed, and for those of us in education who 
deal with these areas, the time is now. 

What, then, are the faculties and capabilities which must now 
be sharpened and called into service? Here are some of the major 
ones: 


1. We must teach our students to select comprehensive and accurate 
sources of information. 

2. We must train them in the methods of so organizing and arranging 
their information that patterns of thought and relationships between 
events become clear to them. 

3. We must make them capable of recognizing poor reasoning, incom- 
plete evidence, fallacious argument, emotional presentation which 
seeks to conceal shoddy material, and the various strategems and 
devices of the unscrupulous propagandist. 

4. We must show them how to recognize and locate the important areas 
of clash and disagreement in a given problem, so that relative merits 
and drawbacks stand out. 

5. We must make them proficient in the ability to express their thoughts 
and arguments clearly, concisely and vividly, so that a fair and full 
voicing of viewpoints becomes possible. 

6. Last and perhaps most important, we must stimulate and encourage 
our students. We must arouse their interest to the point where they 
feel a keen desire to talk and to hear others talk on these matters. 
Without this motivation, all else becomes sterile and meaningless. 
With it, we can help develop a generation of thoughtful, articulate 
citizens. 


How do we go about achieving these ends? One obvious and 
suggestive fact about the aims just listed is that we are here dealing 
with the collection, evaluation, organization and transfer of ideas. 
Another indicative factor is that they are rooted in language activi- 
ties, both in the giving and receiving of information. Point six, on 
motivation, is a problem of teaching techniques and of using an 
effective approach which will have strong student appeal. It is along 
these lines that we are most likely to find our answer. 

It should be observed that the handling of ideas, in terms of 
thinking habits, idea accumulation, and the internal manipulations 
of thought encompasses virtually all phases of school life. Foremost 
among these influences should be the examples set by all teachers, 
whose classroom and private conversations should unmistakably 
show the results of orderly, methodical thought. The process of 
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going back to agreed premises, of consulting several recognized 
authoritative sources, of suspending final judgment until a complete 
picture is obtained, of reasoning by elimination or by deduction, for 
example, can and must be used and pointed out by all of our 
teachers. 

In addition, there is ample opportunity to teach thinking habits 
as part of the subject matter of many courses. Specifically, history 
and the accounts of some of our great thinkers and personalities 
abound in material of this nature. Again, the scientific method and 
research procedures in natural science courses are the embodiment 
of sound thinking method, and should be identified as such. Further, 
we can include in our study of literature the direct writings on this 
matter by such men as Aldous Huxley, Henry James, John Dewey, 
and Jacques Barzun. But pre-eminently, it seems to me, the teacher 
who is admired and respected for his lucidity and succinctness of 
talking-style is in the best position to point out and drive home 
these precepts—by precept and example. 

To inculcate the ability to phrase and present ideas once they 
have been acquired or created is perhaps one of the biggest and most 
vexing of the basic school goals. The importance of language ability 
is evidenced by the simple fact that English is taught far more 
terms of far more pupils than any other subject in the curriculum. 
The vexatiousness of the problem is evidenced by the pitiful in- 
adequacy of so many of our high school and even college graduates 
when they try to express themselves, either aloud or in writing. 
Obviously, more work is needed in this quarter. But the biggest 
boost in this regard should come, not from the teachers of English, 
for most of them are already doing all that time and conditions 
permit, but from the teachers of everything else. I contend that 
when the student wakes up to the realization that not only in 
English, but in History, Math, Science, Gym and the like are his 
poor wording, grammer and phrasing noticed and disapproved, he 
will for the first time express himself with care when not in the 
English classroom—and that means in post-school life, as well. 

Another relatively untapped source of improvement is that of the 
trained speech teacher and the specialized speech course. In far too 
many curricula, there is still only room for one day a week, or one 
term in four years of oral English, which often means book reports 
or compositions read aloud or recited from memory. The results 
speak for themselves with miserable eloquence. As hundreds of 
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schools have learned—and adjusted to the knowledge—to think and 
write a good series of thoughts, and to publicly and orally present 
those thoughts to a given audience, are acts which simply are too 
different to be taught at the same time or by the same person with- 
out injustice to both. What is even more to the point, public speak- 
ing and debate courses offer not only practice in the delivery skills, 
but go far beyond the basics of presentation. Both types of speech 
work study how to delimit the scope of a particular subject, how to 
gather data and support for a specific purpose or central thought, 
how to set up one’s thoughts in the clearest and most vivid sequence, 
and how to assure comprehension by adaption to the backgrounds, 
experiences and capabilities of ones hearers. Furthermore, and this is 
precisely what is needed by our citizens-in-an-embroiled-world, the 
speech-maker and the debater are both trained in types of evidence 
and proof, selection of important arguments, and, debatewise, in dis- 
covering and clarifying the vital points at issue in controversies. It 
is in teaching the need to expose and amplify what seem to be the 
important areas of clash, showing the necessity of determining 
which arguments are vital and which are incidental or doubtful, the 
enforced weighing of relative merits of proposals and plans that 
debating gives training of almost unique character: the citizen-to-be 
must evaluate, must reach a decision, and must defend that position 
from those who would expose its every flaw. What is perhaps equally 
important, both the debater and those who follow debating learn 
how to listen to differing points of view, recognize spurious or in- 
ferior argument or proof, and thereby again become more critical 
and informed listeners and evaluators. It would be naive to suppose 
that they become citizens who are perfect in both virtue and wisdom, 
but it is just as inaccurate to suppose that they go through these 
activities without learning valuable and practical skills. 

The charge has been made—and with reason—that contest 
debates make possible an abuse of factual treatment, may call forth 
a demagogic or sophistic presentation, and may emphasize winning 
rather than solving. These contentions are undoubtedly valid, and 
where glory-minded individuals are at the helm are undoubtedly 
practiced, but the solution is not to stifle such contests or learning, 
but rather to remove the few malpractices and retain the many 
benefits. Some have suggested that such contests be abolished. This 
is equivalent to saying to our medical schools: “There are those 
who abuse their knowledge of drugs, medications and therapies. To 
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prevent this, let us restrain the study of medical science and prohibit 
the public practice of medicine.” Plainly, while the abusers would be 
inhibited, and that only temporarily, so too would be those who 
derive advantage from these pursuits. How much wiser and easier 
would be the establishment of debate contest standards which must 
be followed and which would make the abuses either impossible or 
much too difficult to execute. The benefits of such an action would 
accrue not only to the debater, but to the debate audience, the 
educational system, and eventually, to the country itself. Finally, 
we must not overlook the blunt reality that in many of the crucial 
problems of the day—those facing Congress and U.N., for example, 
it is not in polite or even impolite discussion that decisions are 
hammered out, but in the competition and the side-taking of ad- 
vocative, hotly contested debate. 

Here, then, is the writer’s thesis: Now, more than ever must 
Americans understand their problems, evaluate realities and reach 
hard decisions. Now more than ever can the educational profession 
perform a national service of prime and urgent nature. We must 
exemplify clear thinking and expression, and we must also teach and 
encourage it. If we throttle the scholastic activities which help this 
service, then we fail in our own performance as educators for 
democracy. 


WHERE HAVE THEY GONE? 
Donatp S. Drxon 


I 


T IS DIFFICULT to measure the effectiveness of a curriculum 
designed to offer professional broadcasting education in terms 
of how little, how much, for how many credit hours, by whom, with 
what equipment, where, and in what department, school, or univer- 
sity. One means of measuring the effectiveness of a curriculum is to 
observe the growth of those students who were affected by it. A 
periodic check is made to determine the effectiveness of the curricu- 
lum for professional broadcasting education at the University of 
Alabama. This study reports the results of one such check— to find 
Where They Have Gone. Pragmatic and objective? Yes. Valid? 
Debatable. 

An earlier study to determine the occupations of University of 
Alabama radio and television graduates was made in 1952. Because 
of the Korean conflict it was felt at that time the results could not 
be considered representative of normal employment. The 1952 
study showed 39% in broadcasting, 26% in other occupations, 
11% unemployed and 24% in the Armed Forces. 

A recent survey report in the Journal of Broadcasting by Dr. 
Harrison B. Summers dealt with the nature of the broadcasting 
curriculum found in twenty-five colleges and. universities. The 
probable occupations of undergraduate radio-television majors, five 
years after graduation, were estimated by twenty of the twenty-five 
schools. The tabulation of these estimates shows marked similarities 
and, at the same time, vast disparities. There is considerable doubt 
that such estimates are a result of available data. It is far more 
probable that the estimates reflect a hope of agreement with the 
particular school’s stated objectives. 


Il 


This study conducted at the University of Alabama in 1959 
sought to determine how the radio and television major at the 


(Mr. Dixon (M.A., University of Kansas) is Professor and Head of the 
Department of Radio and Television at the University of Alabama.) 
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University of Alabama is occupied during the first five years after 
graduation as contrasted with the second five years. Questionnaires 
were sent to all radio and television majors who had been graduated 
during the past ten years—January 1, 1949 to December 31, 1958. 
Each respondent was asked to indicate his occupation and, in some 
instances, to furnish other information. To facilitate analysis, occu- 
pations were divided into two sections. The first section treated with 
work or activity completely removed from broadcasting: 
A. Continuing Formal Education 


B. Armed Services 
C. Not Employed 
D. Gainfully Employed in Other Occupations 


The second section was concerned with broadcasting occupations. 
Any occupation dealing directly with the broadcasting industry was 
included in this section: 


E. Commercial Broadcasting 
F. Educational Broadcasting 
G. Teaching Broadcasting 


Respondents in the Armed Services were asked to indicate use of 
broadcasting training which qualified them to work in public infor- 
mation, recruiting or other service broadcasting functions. 

Respondents working in commercial broadcasting were asked to 
indicate the functional area in which they were employed; they 
were also asked to reveal income derived solely from broadcasting. 


Ill 


There were 238 graduates. Of the 195 (82%) responding to the 
questionnaire—105 (54%) were found to be engaged in activities 
or occupations other than broadcasting: 


A. Continuing Education 5 2.5% 
B. Armed Services 21 11.0% 
C. Not Employed 34 17.5% 
D. Other Occupations 45 23.0% 

105 54.0% 


A 
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Ninety (46%) were working in commercial broadcasting, educa- 
tional broadcasting or teaching broadcasting: 


E. Commercial Broadcasting 83 42.5% 
F. Educational Broadcasting 5 2.5% 
G. Teaching Broadcasting 2 1.0% 

90 46.0% 


Income From Broadcasting—1949-53 


Twenty of the forty-five respondents working in commercial 
broadcasting indicated income solely from broadcasting. The average 
was $8,800.00 the median and the mode, $8,800.00 Average incomes, 
according to job area, showed that those in management earned 
$9,200.00; programming and production, $8,400.00; commercial and 
sales, $11,700.00; announcing, $9,800.00. Salaries varied from 
$4,000.00 to $18,000.00. 

Income From Broadcasting—1954-58 

Seventeen of the thirty-eight respondents engaged in commercial 
broadcasting indicated income derived solely from broadcasting. The 
average was $6,900.00, the median and the mode, $5,500.00. 
Average income, according to job area, showed that those in manage- 
ment earned $7,500.00; programming and production, $6,500.00; 
commercial and sales, $6,500.00; announcing, $6,500.00. Salaries 
varied from $3,000.00 to $12,500.00. 


IV 


A statistical comparison of the two groups reveals nothing 
particularly startling. It should be noted that duplications occurred 
in a number of cases. Only the primary job was listed. 

As might be expected, a few from both groups are continuing 
formal academic work primarily in law, seminary, and graduate 
schools. 

Four of the 1949-53 group have chosen to remain in the Armed 
Forces. Of these four, two are public information officers. Seventeen 
of the 1954-58 group are in the Armed Services—how many by 
choice was not learned. Of the 17, ten are engaged in service broad- 
casting, public information functions, recruiting, TV productions at 
service school installations or in the Armed Forces network. 
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cor » “TABLE wet 
COMPARISON OF THE -TWO GROUPS BY. OCCUPATION. 


194953 1954-58 
A. Continuing Education 3 3.6% 
B. Armed Forces ~ 4 3.6 17 20.4 
C. Unemployed vs 24 21.4 10 12.0 
D. Other Occupations 35 310 | 10 12.0 
F. Educational Broadcasting 3 36 
G. Teaching Broadcasting = = 0 0.0 2 24 
TOTALS ; 83 100.0% 


All of the 34 ‘repsited as unemployed are women. Twenty-one 
percent of the 1949-53 group and = of the 1954-58 group are 
homemakers. 

The 1949-53 group working in other occupations, when con- 
trasted with the 1954-58 group, indicates that some in the Armed 
Services and a number of those presently in the broadcasting in- 
dustry will not find broadcasting as rewarding as they had originally 
thought. Better pay, faster advancement, and fringe benefits of out- 
side fields will beckon. It may be assumed that a few will drift away 
after ten; or even twenty years. A large number in the other 
occupations group are lawyers, ministers and salesmen. Al] three 
have something to sell. Did they become salesmen because of 
majoring in broadcasting, or did they major in broadcasting because 
they were “sales oriented”? 

Table II indicates the number and percentage of respondents 
engaged in various job areas in commercial broadcasting. Few 
specific conclusions can be drawn. There seems to be a normal 
progression in responsibility based on years of experience. The 
senior group is making more money; this comes as no surprise. The 
statistical data concerning income should not be regarded as 
completely valid; the sample is insufficient in all cases and not 
necessarily representative. Sausage made from one rabbit and one 
horse is not 50% rabbit sausage. 

More than the indicated two or three percent of the respondents 
are teaching or working in Educational Broadcasting. Placement in 
the tables was made on a basis of primary job activity. There were 
eight instances of respondents working in either commercial broad- 
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casting or in other occupations and devoting parttime to Educational 
Broadcasting, teaching broadcasting or doing graduate work. Those 
én Educational Broadcasting had their first experience in that field 
working for the University of Alabama Broadcasting Services as an 
undergraduate. A small number of those working in commercial 
broadcasting also gained their first experience the same way. 


Vv 


The evaluation of a curriculum is a continuous process. Its 
status and content is determined to a large extent by the nature of 
the overall objectives of the school in which it is found. The test 
of its effectiveness is measured in terms of its contribution and 
service to students and the broadcasting industry alike. However, 
broadcasters hire people, not curricula. If broadcasters continue to 
hire the product we may assume that the machinery is adequate. 

Station managers and graduates have at least one thing in 
common; they are experts on how to run a department of radio and 
television. Comments from graduates and from station general 
managers follow a similar pattern: the department should have more 
(or specific) courses in the area in which the graduate is presently 
working; or, the department should stress whatever area the present 
personnel problems of the station manager might indicate. 

Both are inclined to confuse education with training. Less than 
one-fourth of the students’ credit hours are found in the major 
department. The whole complex of education has a purpose other 
than specific training. Two slogans are recommended: 


1. Have college, will educate! 
2. Have station, will train! 
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RELATIVE SEVERITY OF STUTTERING RATINGS 
FROM VISUAL AND AUDITORY PRESENTATIONS 
OF THE SAME SPEECH SAMPLES 


Harotp L. Luper 


INTRODUCTION 


HE PROBLEM OF RATING severity of stuttering is important both 
T clinically and experimentally in speech pathology. Since the 
early days of organized research in this field, various approaches 
have been made to the measurement of severity of speech disorders. 
So far, almost all measures reported in the literature have involved 
judgments by the speaker himself or judgments by observers who 
listened to a speaker either directly or from a sound recording of his 
voice. In this article, various approaches to measuring severity of 
stuttering will be summarized and the results of a study comparing 
the severity of stuttering ratings made from visual and auditory 
presentations of the stuttering will be given. 

In majority of studies completed prior to 1950, severity of 
stuttering was measured by observers’ counts of the frequency of 
duration of instances of stuttering. In a few studies,? attempts to 
measure severity of stuttering by removing observer-judgments have 
been reported. 

The publication of a study dealing with the construction of a 
scale of the audible characteristics of stuttering by Lewis and 


Mr. L. Luper (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1954) is Associate Professor 
of Speech Correction, University of Georgia. This article is an adaptation of a 
paper presented at the 1957 Convention of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association. 

*See: H. Barr, “A Quantitative Study of the Specific Phenomena Observed 
in Stuttering.” JSD, V (1940), 277-280; O. N. Bloodstein, “The Relationship 
Between Oral Reading Rate and Severity of Stuttering”. JSD, IX (1944), 161- 
173; E. F. Hahn, “A Study of the Relationship Between the Social Complexity 
of the Oral Reading Situation and the Severity of Stuttering”. JSD, V (1940) 
5-14; W. Johnson and W. H. Cooley, “The Relation Between Frequency and 
Duration of Moments of Stuttering”. JSD, X (1945) 35-38; R. V. Naylor, 
“A Comparative Study of Methods of Estimating the Severity of Stuttering”. 
JSHD, XVIII (1953), 30-37; M. D. Steer, “Symptomatologies of Young Stut-- 
terers”. JSD, II (1937), 3-13. 

*See: H. Luper, A Study of the Relationship Between Stuttering Adapta- 
tion and Improvement During Speech Therapy. Unpublished M.A. Thesis, 
Ohio State University (1950); Naylor, Op. Cit. 
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Sherman? in 1950 has led to the frequent usage of rating scale 
techniques employing equal-appearing intervals in measuring severity 
of stuttering. Such ratings of stuttering severity have been found 
reliable for assigning rank order positions of severity to audible 
samples of continuous stuttered speech.* This scaling procedure has 
been shown to have clinical usefulness since reliable mean scale 
values of stuttering severity have been obtained both from groups 
of observers and from single observers.> The mean rated severity of 
.the audible aspects of stuttering has been found to relate positively 
to the judged frequency of occurrence of stuttering instances.® 
Studies by Trotter? and Luper® have demonstrated the applicability 
-of this psychological judging procedure for examining the relation- 
ship of other variables upon stuttering severity. 
__. This same type of rating scale technique has been shown to be 
practical in rating other types of speech problems. Sherman and 
Moodie® investigated four psychological scaling methods with 
articulation defectiveness and reported that the method of equal- 
appearing intervals seemed to be the most useful for scaling de- 
fectiveness of articulation. The method of equal-appearing intervals 
.has also been applied to the measurement of severity of voice 
quality problems.1° 

The present study was concerned primarily with the relationship 


-  *—. Lewis and D. Sherman, “Measuring the Severity of Stuttering”. JSHD, 
(1951), 320-326. 

‘D. Sherman, “Clinical and Experimental Use of the Iowa Scale of Severity 
of Stuttering”. JSHD, XVII (1952), 316-320. 

_ 5See D. Sherman, “Reliability and Utility of Individual Ratings of Severity 
of Audible Characteristics of Stuttering”. JSHD, XX (1955), 11-16; Dorothy 
Sherman and Richard McDermott, “Individual Ratings of Severity of Moments 
of Stuttering”. JSHR, I (1958), 61-67. 

*Dorothy Sherman and W. D. Trotter, “Correlation Between Two Measures 
of the Severity of Stuttering”. JSHD, XXI (1956), 426-429. 

"W. D. Trotter, “Relationship Between Severity of Stuttering and Word 
Conspicuousness”. JSHD, XXI (1956), 198-201. 

°H. Luper, An Analysis of the Relation Between Severity of Stuttering and 
‘Conflict Areas of the Speaker as Interpreted from a Sentence Completion Test. 
Unpublished Speech Presented at 1958 American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion Convention. 

*Dorothy Sherman and Catherine Moodie, “Four Psychological Scalings 
Methods Applied to Articulation Defectiveness”. JSHD, XXII (1957), 698-706. 

*°D. Sherman, “The Merits of Backward Playing of Connected Speech in 
the Scaling of Voice Quality Disorders”. JSHD, XIX (1954), 312-321. 
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between visual and auditory ratings of stuttering. Two studies 
have reported comparisons between visual and auditory observations 
of stuttering; however neither studied the relative severity applied 
to stuttering samples of ratings made from the two conditions. 
Rousey!® found high correlations between the number of secondary 
symptoms observed when the speaker was observed directly and 
later ratings of the audible aspects of stuttering. Luper!* reported 
that significantly more behaviors were agreed upon by observers as 
being associated with stuttering when the speech was presented 
visually than when it was presented acoustically and that there was 
a difference in the types of behaviors described under the two 
conditions of observation. 

The severity of stuttering is probably based upon several factors, 
depending upon the point of view from which severity is taken. From 
the speaker’s point of view, the degree to which he feels ‘blocked’ in 
his communicative efforts, the degree to which he feels ‘tense’, and 
the severity of the listener’s reactions to his stuttering are important 
measures of severity. From the therapist’s viewpoint, all of the 
above factors would seem important, but, in addition, severity of 
stuttering judgments would probably be based also on an evaluation 
of the person’s behaviors which would aid or hinder successful 
therapy. From the viewpoint of the lay listener, the severity of 
stuttering probably is dependent to a great extent upon his visual 
and auditory impressions of the behaviors the speaker exhibits while 
talking. 

Since the psychological scaling method of equal-appearing in- 


’ tervals has proved to be so useful for measuring the severity of the 


audible aspects of stuttering, and since stuttering is both seen and 
heard under normal speaking conditions, it would appear advisable 
to study the relationship between visible and auditory ratings of 
severity of stuttering. 

The major purpose of the present study was to determine whether 
there were any differences in severity of stuttering ratings when the 
speech samples were only seen as compared to when they were only 


“See: C. L. Rousey, “Stuttering Severity During Prolonged Spontaneous 
Speech”. JSHR, I (1958), 40-47; H. Luper, The Consistency of Selected As- 
pects of Behavior in the Repetitions of Stuttered Words. Unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Ohio State University (1954). 

*C, L. Rousey, Op. Cit., 40-47. 

3H. Luper, Op. Cit. 
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heard. A second purpose of the study was to see if there is any 
difference in the relative reliability with which ratings from these 
two media can be made by groups of observers. 

Procedure 

Observers. Ten speech correction students at The University of 
Georgia served as raters. All of the students had previously taken at 
least one course in speech correction and were currently enrolled in 
a course dealing with stuttering therapy. The observers were divided 
into two groups for the rating sessions. 

Stimulus materials. Motion pictures made simultaneously with 
tape recordings of stutterers saying pre-selected short phrases were 
available from materials collected in a study previously reported.14 
The films and tape recordings were selected for this study on the 
basis of clarity and technical quality. Twenty-one pairs of samples 
(one motion picture and one tape recording of the same phrase for 
each pair) were chosen. Each of the 21 pairs was contributed by a 
different speaker. 

An additional group of ten filmed phrases obtained from the 
same source was used for the training sessions. For the training 
session preceding the auditory rating session described below, a tape 
recording was used which was developed at the University of Iowa 
containing eighteen samples of speech scaled for severity of stutter- 
ing by the method of equal-appearing intervals. 

Training Sessions. Two training sessions were given to the 
observers. The first training session was given to familiarize the 
judges with the nine levels of severity of stuttering. The tape re- 
cording from the University of Iowa was played to the judges. After 
each sample on the training tape was played, certain characteristics 
of that level of severity were pointed out by the experimenter. The 
tape was then played a second time and the observers were allowed 
to listen without the recorder being stopped. This procedure was 
followed at the beginning of the rating sessions for both groups of 
observers regardless of whether or not they were rating films or 
tapes first. 

A second training session was given just prior to the judging of 
the filmed samples. Ten filmed speech samples were shown. The 
observers were given a typewritten copy of the phrases as spoken 
by the subjects in the order in which they would appear on the 


“Ibid. 
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films and were then shown how to ‘lip read’ the phrase. After each 
practice sample, the ratings assigned to this sample by the group 
were discussed and comparisons were made with the levels of 
severity from the audible samples on the Iowa tape. 

Rating Sessions. The films and tapes were arranged in random 
order for presentation to the observer. Each member of a group 
made his judgment at the same time as others in his group, although 


Table 1. Reliability estimates of ratings of severity of stuttering 
by two groups of raters in two conditions of judging the same 


speech samples. 


Raters Rating Condition r11* S84 
Group A Visual only 77 94 
Group A Acoustical only -76 94 
Group B Visual only 62 89 
Group B Acoustical only 67 91 
*r 11 = average reliability of any one judge; obtained by Vs — Ve 

Vs + (k-1)Ve. 
tr 55 = reliability for group as a whole; obtained by Vs — Ve 

Vs . 


each person was instructed to make individual judgments. Members 
of Group A were presented the visual samples first, then the 
acoustical samples. Members of Group B rated the acoustical 
samples first, then the visual samples. 

The observers were given typewritten copies of the sentences 
spoken by the stutterers and were instructed to attempt to apply 
to the samples in this study the levels of severity of stuttering as 
indicated in the Iowa sample tape. They were asked to rate each 
sample on a nine-point scale with a rating of ‘one’ indicating the 
least stuttering and ‘nine’ the most stuttering. The raters were not 
informed of the purpose of the study until all ratings had 
completed. 


Results 
Reliability of ratings. Intraclass correlations to test the reli- 
ability of ratings were computed by a method, described by Ebel?5 


15R. L. Ebel, “Estimation of the Reliability of Ratings.” Psychometrika, 
XVI (1951), 407-424. R. L. Ebel, “Estimation of the Reliability and Utility of 
Individual Ratings of Secerity of Audible Characteristics of Stutterings;” Doro- 
thy Sherman and Richard McDermott, “Individual Ratings of Severity of 
Moments of Stuttering.” 
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for the two groups of judges and for the two conditions (visual and 
auditory) (see Table 1). The judges in Group A were found to be a 
little higher in the reliability of their judgments under both con- 
ditions than were the judges in Group B. This difference in reli- 
ability could have been due to individual differences among the 
raters or could have been related to the order in which the two 
conditions were presented. Group A had rated the visible samples 
first, Group B the audible samples first. 

_ The reliability values presented in Table I also indicate that 
the ratings of severity of stuttering tended to be similar for the 
two conditions or rating. Thus, there would appear to be no real 
difference in the reliability of severity of stuttering ratings whether 
presented visually or acoustical. Two co-efficients are presented for 
each group under each rating condition. The first, rl11, represents an 
estimate of the correlation between the ratings of two judges select- 


Source of variation Sum of Squares d. f. Mean Squares F 
Between subjects (S) 1264.09 20 63.20 5.66* 
Between raters (R) 56.35 9 6.26 

Between media (M) 92.40 1 92.40 8.28* 
Interaction: S X R 266.20 180 1.48 89 
Interaction: M X R 28.45 9 3.17 1.90 
Interaction: M X S 223.15 20 11.16 6.68* 
Interaction: M X R XS 301.41 180 1.67 

(error) 
Total 2232.14 419 


*Significant at .01 level of confidence. 


ed at random from an infinite population of judges. The second 
coefficient, r55, represents an estimate of the correlation between the 
mean ratings of two independent groups of five judges each. The 
ten judges are again assumed to be randomly selected from an 
infinite population of judges. These coefficients may be interpreted 
as the reliability of single rating and the reliability of the mean 
of five ratings, respectively. Since the average correlation between 
single judges varied from .62 to .77, the training and rating pre- 
cedures used in this study would not appear to be as useful as those 
employed in other studies in which higher reliability values have 
been reported.16© However, since the reliability of the mean judg- 

**See: D. Sherman, “Reliability and Utility of Individual Ratings of Sever- 


ity of Audible Characteristics of Stuttering;” Dorothy Sherman and Richard 
McDermott, “Individual Ratings of Severity of Moments of Stuttering.” 
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ments was relatively high, the judgments would seem to be sufficient- 
ly stable for the testing of the main hypothesis in this study. 

Relatively severity of stuttering ratings. The major purpose of 
this study was to see whether differences occur between the severity 
of stuttering ratings applied to visible samples and the severity of 
stuttering ratings applied to audible samples of the same spoken 
phrases. The mean severity rating based on visible characteristics 
was found to be 5.51; the mean severity rating based on audible 
characteristics was 4.57. This difference of less than one point on a 
nine-point scale was found to be significant at the 1% level (see 
Table 2). 

An analysis of variance design which would take into account 
possible interactions between the subjects, the raters, and the media 
was utilized (see Table 2). The interaction between mode of pre- 
sentation and subjects was significant and two of the main sources 
of variance, ‘subjects’ and ‘media’ were significant when tested 
against the media by subject interaction. The significant difference in 
severity among subjects would be expected due to individual differ- 
ences among subjects. The other significant differences may be 
interpreted to mean that although there was a general trend for 
ratings from visual stimuli to be judged higher in severity, there 
were also some subjects for whuch the severity of their audible 
samples were rated higher than the severity of their visible samples. 
Thus, it would appear that: (a) there is a general tendency for 
visible samples of speech to be rated higher in severity of stuttering 
that audible samples of the same spoken utterances, and (b) for 
some speakers, audible samples of speech are judged as being more 
severe than the visible portions of the same speech events. 

Both of these findings would appear to be important from a 
methodological point of view. The fact that visible samples of 
speech are generally rated higher in severity might be related to the 
results of a prior study!7 in which it was found that observers 
tended to describe more behaviors as being associated with stutter- 
ing when they saw a person speak than when they heard him speak. 
These findings suggest a relationship between ratings of severity 
and the number of ‘symptoms’ the observer notices. 

The significant interaction between subjects and the ratings 
assigned in the two conditions of rating is probably explained by 
differences in the types of symptoms exhibited by different stutterers. 


“TH. Luper, “The Consistency of Selected Aspects of Behavior in the Repet- 
tions of Stuttered Word”. 
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Evidently some speakers display stuttering more by signs that can be 
observed visually, while with other speakers, stuttering would be 
detected more by observing the audible aspects of their speech. This 
interaction between subjects and media indicates that ratings of the 
severity of the audible characteristics of stuttering should not be 
used to predict the ratings of the visible characteristics. In clinical 
speech situations, it is common practice to help a stutterer reduce 
his overt secondary stuttering behaviors. This type of reduction of 
overt severity of stuttering might not be apparent if only audible 
samples of speech were used to measure improvement. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the results of this study 
do not indicate that the ratings of severity of stuttering from 
audible samples are different from the ratings that might be obtained 
under conditions of combined auditory-visual stimuli. It must be 
remembered that the auditory and visual conditions were presented 
separately in this study. This, of course, is not the normal manner 
in which stuttering is judged by listeners. Rousey’s study,1® in 
which high correlations were found between the number of secondary 
symptoms observed while observing a speaker with both auditory 
and visual conditions available and the ratings of severity of stutter- 
ing made from audible samples alone would suggest that the corre- 
lation between combined media ratings and audible ratings alone 
might be higher than the correlations found between the two media 
separately. If the combined auditory-visua] ratings do correlate 
highly with auditory ratings alone, then the obvious advantages in 
cost and mechanical operation of acoustic recordings over movies 
would make the practice of rating severity on the basis of audible 
characteristics the preferable procedure. 

Summary 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate the relation 
between judged severity of stuttering for visible samples of speech 
as compared to audible samples of the same speech events. Ten 
observers made ratings of severity of stuttering on a nine-point 
equal-appearing scale of 21 motion pictures and tape recordings of 
stutterers. Ratings of the visible samples were slightly but signifi- 
cantly higher in severity than were the ratings of the audible 
samples. For some speakers, however, the audible characteristics of 
stuttering were judged to be more severe than the visible aspects. 
The reliability of the raters in the two conditions was approximately 
equal. 


%*C. L. Rousey, Op. Cit., 40-47. 
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MASTER PAINTERS AS SOURCE MATERIAL 
FOR THEATRICAL PRODUCTION 


GrorcE W. HENDRICKSON 


OO MANY TIMES the student designer and the Little Theatre 
practitioner find the inspiration for their work in the theatrical 
designs of contemporaries. Photographs of stage settings and the 
published efforts of Broadway experts are palmed off in the 
tributary theatre as the latest brain child of a local genius. Similar- 
ly, the harried costumer of campus and community will immediately 
turn to some standard, or often sub-standard, book of historical 
costume and slavishly reproduce what appears between the buckram. 
Or perhaps he will start thumbing madly through old copies of 
Theatre Arts or the Studio and shortly thereafter the mental 
anguish and honest sweat of a Jones, DuBois or Motley will strut 
upon the stage disguised as the honest sweat and mental anguish of 
someone else. 

It must be remembered that between the covers of any book, no 
matter how fine, only a certain portion of any period can be covered. 
These books were written as guides to the student to enable him to 
recognize historical periods and the fashionable silhouette. They 
should be a tool to help him do his own creation. This is true not 
only of costume books, but also of books on ornament and archi~ 
tecture. These can contain but so much and the more they contain 
the more expensive they are. 

All too often it would seem that the run-of-the-mill theatrical 
practitioner overlooks the wealth of source material contained in the 
world of paintings and graphic arts. Here is an almost unlimited 
source material for virtually every phase of theatrical production. 
As we have said, the better a costume book the more we can depend 
upon its accuracy, but with the fine artist the inverse seems to be 
true; the poorer the artist the more slavish he is to historic fact or 
realistic detail. We do not look to the Michelangelos, daVincis, Van 
Goghs, or Picassos for everyday slavery but for an exultant freedom 
and a soaring spirit; they will not give us the buttons on a vest, but 
they will give us inspiration and, perhaps, a style. One cannot expect 
a Meistersinger from the pen of a Hoagy Carmichael. 


Mr. Hendrickson is Professor of Theatre at Tulane University. 
[115] 
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We in the theatre try, or should try, to be free and soaring— 
but the problems of integration are manifold and many times tend to 
defeat us. In the final analysis DaVinci was answerable only to him- 
self. The theatrical designer is weakened or strengthened not only 
by his own capacities, but the capacities, understanding and sym- 
pathy.of his co-workers. If the director and the designer have equal 
depths and understanding, an exciting and artistic theatre should be 
the result. Too often the director or the, designer depend upon a 
proven approach to, their individual problems and the cliché that re- 
sults tends to sap the vitality of the ensuing productions. The repiti- 
tion of a design cliché is seldom overlooked, or dealt with as kindly 
as is the case with the directorial cliché, for it is usually much more 
obvious. 

An artist’s style in the theatre is the result of his individual crea- 
tive thinking within a limited pattern. Style can vary within this 
pattern—it can be a style of history, of mood, even of mental proc- 
ess. It is a point of view, and in the theatre this point of view is 
transferred to the stage where all of the techniques of production 
unite in forming an oral and visual impression in the mind of the 
beholder. 

The style of a production must be inherent somewhere in the 
play. It should underline the content of the vehicle being presented. 
It should interpret for, and make clear to, the audience the intent 
of the author as the producers see this intent. It should present an 
old subject with a new freshness. Great plays, like all great works, 
lend themselves to many interpretations. They can be sweeping and 
glorious or they can be “flat, stale and unprofitable.” Herein lies 
the responsibility of the production team. 

One point of view may be interested only in a stark melodrama 
of revenge set in the noisome stink of a backstairs ninth century 
Danish Castle, another with the Freudian overtones in the thoughts 
and actions of an over-civilized, sensitive Danish Prince, and still 
another with the inherent loneliness of a man who does not under- 
stand his fellows or they him. The result upon the stage could be 
naturalism in its worst sense, surrealism with all the paranoic 
trappings of Salvador Dali or the aching loneliness of Giogio de 
Chirico. All three points of view draw their inspiration from the 
work of Shakespeare, but in each case the audience gets an entirely 
different poimt of view. Olivier’s Henry V, drawing as it did its 
inspiration from the 15th century minatures of the Brothers Lim- 
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bourg, gave us a fresh viewpoint: it was not the Dark Ages that we 
saw, but the Age of Chivalry; with brave knights and brave — 
and a time that we dreamed of when we were young. 

When we read. the plays of Maeterlink we are impressed: first 
with a misty delicate quality, an impression of ancient other- 
worldliness like the:faint stirrings of race.memory. We would not 
preserve ‘this quality by producing Pelleas and Mellisende with all 
of the naturalistic 19th century claptrap of grand opera. We should 
rather think in terms: of- Whistler’s Nocturnes and Harmonies or 
perhaps the delicate and naive frescoes of Spoleto, or the liquid 
daintiness of Fra Angelico. The Adding Machine impresses us in 
much the same way as some of the creations of Duchamp, for both 
are an expression and a result of a machine civilization and man’s 
adjustment or maladjustment. 

Paintings, then, can be the source of a production vee A veilale 
production scheme may be based upon the work or a particular 
picture of a certain artist. We can produce a play with all of the 
painstaking realism of Belasco or with the splash of color and the 
sinuous line of Toulouse-Lautrec. A Christmas production of The 
Tidings Brought to Mary may be a pedestrian representation of 
life in the Roman Provinces or it may be an expression of simple 
piety such as we find in the works of Giotto or di Paolo. An audience 
may draw new inspiration from a revival of Family Portrait if it 
has the deep religious love and reverence of a Durer or Cranach 
woodcut. The many conflicts in Golden Boy seem to be well symbol- 
ized in George Bellows’ Stag at Sharkey’s, and indeed this picture 
has been used as part of the visual effect. 

The paintings of all periods also are rich in source material for 
the costumer, scene-painter, prop man and makeup artist. Many of 
the best sources are the artists of lesser stature, for they are more 
dependent upon what they see than what they have to say. The 
Renaissance artist’s habit of painting religious subjects as if they 
took place in his own time and town has left us a graphic record 
of contemporary peasant life that would never have reached us if 
the artist were limited to painting portraits of his patrons. The 
patronage system itself has left us a vast legacy of costume detail 
in the paintings and portraits that the artist was commissioned to 
paint, and the custom of the Renaissance artist of painting miniature 
landscapes as a background for his portraits has given us many a 
good source for a backdrop. The portraits of Botticelli, Da Vinci, 
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and van Eyck are but a few examples. In the paintings of all periods 
we can find excellent examples of stained glass windows, mosaic 
floors, marble floors, rugs, drapes, architectural details such as 
colored columns, cornices and so forth. Here too we can find illustra- 
tions of house furnishings in color. In short, one can get a homogen- 
eous impression of a way of life which is kinder to the imagination 
than the laborious piecing together of parts from architectural 
books, and various works of ornament, furniture and costume. 

Often an artist such as Bruegel will devote most of his art to the 
portrayal of some particular stratum of society. Bruegel’s paintings 
and drawings contain a wealth of detail on the life, customs, clothes 
and implements of the sixteenth century German peasant. In his 
works there is contained enough material to reproduce upon the 
stage any facet of the peasant life of that period, including costumes, 
make-up and properties. The many wonderful portraits and drawings 
of Hans Holbein would enable us to do the same for Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII or any other play of that period. 

Many times the sketches that an artist does as the research for a 
painting contain exactly what we may need, for it is here that the 
artist is looking for exactly the same things that we are, and has 
recorded them graphically for later reference. Perhaps we are in- 
terested only in some fresh ideas for color schemes. These can be 
found in almost every painting. Perhaps the work of modern non- 
objective painters will give us just what we are seeking. The modern 
artist is concerned with color as well as abstract form. His work 
will be easier for us to translate into a color scheme than Gains- 
borough’s more complex Blue Boy. 

Costume research can be made fairly easy by going to contem- 
porary records on canvas: Vermeer, Maes, Velasquez, Hals, Watteau, 
Bruegel, Diirer, Nattier, Holbein and Rembrandt, to mention but a 
handful. Almost every artist, from the caveman to the present day, 
is source material for the theatrica] designer and costumer. In their 
work is first hand information on jewelry, trim and trinkets, costume 
accesories, hand-props, headgear, shoes and materials, with their 
typical patterns or lack of pattern. It is through painting that we 
know that the Elizabethans wore colored ruffs or that the Renais- 
sance noble wore real pearls on his doublet. There is no doubt as to 
the authenticity of the costume that we see on the members of 
Rembrandt’s Night Watch, or Holbein’s portraits of Henry VIII; 
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but we can doubt the authenticity of some of the cheaper costume 
books, with their poor reproductions of period costume and their 
characteristic lack of detail. 

The make-up artist also can learn much that will enrich his 
craft by studying paintings, for he, too, is a painter. One can study 
the modeling in a face and the colors that an artist used to achieve 
certain effects. Velasquez’s Portrait of Philip IV is an excellent 
example of a portrait model for make-up. The face modeling and 
flesh tones are bold enough for us to copy, lining and shadow colors 
are plain, lip color and the blending of cheek rouge are all present 
and with a little knowledge and care the average make-up artist 
should have little trouble in reproducing a good likeness in the flesh. 
The same is true of such character portraits as Hals’ Laughing 
Cavalier and The Rommelpot Player. Van Dyck, in such paintings as 
his Portrait of Cornelius Van der Geest, has left us wonderful 
material, as has Bellini in the Portrait of the Doge Loredano. On 
the other hand, such portraits as Da Vinci’s Portrait of Mona Lisa 
are a bit too subtle in their handling of planes and modeling to be 
of much use as models for greasepaint. Portraits are excellent 
sources for hair styles and beards. These we can copy no matter how 
subtle the painting might be, or how delicate the painter’s touch. 
What better New England “types” are to be found than in the later 
paintings of Norman Rockwell? Or the Middle West “type” than in 
Grant Wood’s American Gothic or Susanna and the Elders? The 
artist who paints a true portrait is interested in the same thing the 
make-up artist is interested in: Character. 

If nature herself tends to confuse the scenic artist, he may be 
well rewarded by the study of the work of such outstanding land- 
scapes artists as Constable, Cox and De Wint. Their work is in many 
ways ideal for adaptation in terms of backdrops, wings, and borders. 
Their technique has a nineteenth century theatrical flavor. For 
rather stylized work of the last century there are the Currier and 
Ives collection of prints which cover many facets of American life. 
If the designer and the scene painter are interested in the decorative 
approach to nature there is a wealth of material in the paintings 
of such artists as Gaugin, Van Gogh, Cezanne and Rousseau. Going 
further back in history, there are such painters as Watteau, Bern- 
hard Strigel, the Limbourg Brothers, Botticelli and Giotto. 

In these paintings the scenic artist, by study, may well learn 
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how to render on scene linen such things as drapes, skies and clouds, 
foliage, trees, rocks and other textures of man or nature. They have 
already been translated into paint for him. It is not suggested that 
the scenic artist never study nature, but as we are interested in re- 
sults, it is obvious that a study of landscape artists will help him 
immeasurably when he has the time to start translating nature on 
his own. 

The light artist, in his turn, may find it profitable to study the 
paintings of artists who were much interested in translating the 
various effects of light into dramatic pictures. Rembrandt is, of 
course, the classic example. But we should not overlook such artists 
as Watteau, Maes, Vermeer and many of the painters of the Dutch 
School who were also interested in the dramatic effect of light. 
There is much that the student or novice can learn from paintings 
about the effects of warm and cold light: the emphasis achieved by 
light and the dramatic effect achieved by the play of light and 
shadow. Surely there are fewer better examples of mood created by 
light than in such paintings as The Night Watch, Man in Armor, 
The Syndics by Rembrandt, the Music Lesson by Matsu or the 
Idle Servant by Maes. These works will not tell the light artist how 
to mount his instruments, but they will show him what he may 
achieve with his medium by study, sensitivity, and work. 

It may also well reward the director to study the works of the 
artists of all periods, for he too may draw inspiration from them. 
The director is concerned with composition; so is the artist. The 
director may be able to get a “feeling” for a certain period from 
the study of the artists of that period, as the artist generally ex- 
presses the spirit of his time. The period of French Enlightment is 
wonderfully preserved for us in the works of Fragonard, Watteau 
and Boucher. The pictures all convey the gay, carefree, elegant and 


decadent life of the eighteenth century French court—the life that — 


was the inspiration for the satirical comedies of Beaumarchias. The 
director, if he is so inclined, may base his whole visual approach 
upon a painting or a series of paintings. The pictures tell us how 
the people of an age wore their clothes, how they handled their 
bodies in these clothes, the postures that may have been character- 
istic of that period (the ballet-like poses of the 18th century, for 
instance). Paintings can become an invaluable source to the director 
and may even be the basis of a style for a production. Francesco 
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Guardi, during his prolific career, painted almost every facet of 
Venetian life of his day. His pictures are rich with figures and 
scenes of all types of 18th century social endeavor. Through the 
paintings of such an artist the director may find new ideas for visual 
composition, the handling of crowds and large masses of people. He 
may wish to do a play about war; and there are no more horrible 
reminders of war’s hideous waste and cruelty than Goya’s series on 
the Spanish Revolution. Are we interested in doing a play about the 
Nazis? The Nazi Government dictated policy to the artists of the 
Reich; the results leave much to be desired as art, but as source 
material they cannot be improved upon. The director can, by 
assimilating the essence of a period through its Art, go to his work 
on the stage with a feeling of security and, other things being equal, 
attack his job with authority. 

It is to be hoped that the hints and probings into possibilities 
that have been suggested here will help to open a field that will be 
rich in reward if it is approached with intellectual and artistic 
curiosity. To absorb the essence of an age through its arts and to 
translate this to the stage of our time is a job of creation in itself. 
The stage artist, then, will be no longer a slave of the copybook, but 
can be a traveler to far places and times, who returns to share his 
experiences with others. 


COMEDY AT ST. LOUIS: A FOOTNOTE TO 
NINETEENTH CENTURY POLITICAL ORATORY 


Rosert W. SMITH 


NE OF THE MOST EXCITING political campaigns of the last 
O century took place in 1896, in the now famous free-silver 
battle. But before the struggle can be meaningful to us, we must 
know something of the financial condition of the country. 

The economy of the 1890’s knew evil days. Money was con- 
tracting. Railroads were robbing the people. Land was disappearing 
from the settler’s eyes, with prices dropping to a pitiful level. More’ 
specifically, between 1865 and 1892 the per capita volume of money 
shrank seventy percent, from $80.00 to $24.50; and by 1895 there 
was an absolute decrease of forty-seven million. There simply 
wasn’t enough money to go around. This situation forced an exten- 
sive credit system upon a great portion of the population. In the 
South, credit often took the form of the insidious crop-lien system, 
which married the farmer to poverty. Rates of interest on loans were 
exorbitantly high; interest at seventy-five per cent was not unheard 
of. 

A second grievance of the farmer—for he was the bulwark of the 
Populist party—was transportation. The farmers of the Great Plains 
were acutely affected by the railroads, for rails were the only means 
of transportation for produce and meat products. Not infrequently, 
railroads carried produce one to two thousand miles to reach their 
destination, and in payment would exact all the traffic would bear. 
Farmers of Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa complained that it cost a 
bushel of corn to send one to market. It was commonly believed 
that the net profit of the carrier was greater than that of the grower 
—and it frequently was. Beef-raisers in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
paid fifty cents transportation for every dollar’s worth of beef sold. 

Long-short haul rates were disproportionately high. Since com- 
petition was keen between Chicago and New York, rates were much 
lower on that run than for the same distance west of Chicago. Some- 
times western local rates would be four time as great as those 
charged for the same distance and same produce in the East. There 
was some evidence that wheat could be shipped from Chicago to 

Mr. Smith (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1957) is Acting Assistant Professor of Speech 
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Liverpool, England, for less than from certain points in the Dakotas 
to the Twin-Cities.1 Small wonder the farmer held railroads to be at 
least partially responsible for his distress! 

Not only were money and transportation cardinal problems with 
the farmer, but the give-away of land to the railroads caused great 
anxiety in the West. The government wanted to stimulate railroad 
expansion in the West, which in turn would entice settlers and 
farmers to the area. To do this, huge land grants were made by both 
the federal and state governments to the railroads—especially to the 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Southern Pacific. Nearly 130 
million acres were given in outright gifts, in addition to large loans 
on long-term contracts.2 As the gifts to the roads were usually 
adjacent to the proposed thoroughfare, the Western farmer had a 
sense of being pushed to the hinterland. 

Tight money and low farm prices led to frequent farm fore-- 
closures. Kansas perhaps suffered most from this: from 1889-1893 
11,000 farms passed into the hands of receivers. In some countries 
as many as ninety percent of the farms had been possessed by the 
loan companies. 

Finally, prices had dropped to critical lows for agricultural 
products. In 1870 wheat had sold for $1.07 per bushel. In 1896 it 
brought as low as 43 cents in some parts of the country. During 
the same 26-year period corn dropped from 43 cents per bushel to 
30 cents. Cotton fell 60 percent: from 15 cents to 6 cents per pound: 
Statistics showed that to break even, it cost about 21 cents per 
bushel to produce corn; but the Western farmer could get only half 
this much at the elevator. In 1890 it was said that one farmer shot 
his hogs because he could neither sell nor give them away. Corn was 
burned as fuel in the West because it was cheaper than coal or wood, 
while elsewhere thousands faced bitter hunger due to the high price 
of flour. Complained one agitator in the 1890's: 

We were told two years ago to go to work and raise a big crop, that 

was all we needed. We went to work and plowed and planted; the 

rains fell, the sun shone, nature smiled, and we raised the big crop that 
they told us to; and what came of it? Eight-cent corn, ten-cent oats, 


two-cent beef and no price at all for butter and eggs—that’s what came 
of it. Then the politicians said we suffered from over-production.3 


1John Hicks Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), pp. 60-61. Students of 
agricultural reform will note my dependence upon Hicks in a number of 
places not specifically cited. 

*Ibid., p. 3. 

*Quoted in Hicks, p. 57. 
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All was not well with the farmer, and he knew it. 

With these conditions in mind more than 1300 delegates drove, 
rode, and walked to the national convention of the People’s party 
in St. Louis, July 22-25, 1896. 

What can we say about the personnel of the assembly? First of 
all, there were three chief factions present: (1) those who favored 
fusion with the silver Democrats, including endorsement of Arthur 
Sewall (millionaire Democratic vice-presidential candidate), who, 
along with William J. Bryan, had captured the Chicago Democratic 
convention a month earlier on a free-silver platform; (2) those who 
also favored the nomination or endorsement of Bryan, but eschewed 
Sewall, since, as a railroad and shipbuilding magnate, he was little 
better than Grover Cleveland, or indeed, a William McKinley (If 
Bryan were assassinated, they argued—and there was reason to 
believe he might be—this would put Sewall in the White House) ; 
and (3) the middle-of-the-roaders, or straight-outs, as they were 
sometimes called. This third group argued for a third-party ticket 
untainted by either of the other old parties.4 One Texas delegate 


tried to mangle Bryan on a trilemma: a telegram should be sent to . 


the Nebraskan ascertaining if he were a Populist. If Bryan answered 
yes, this would make him a traitor to the Democrats, and “we ought 
not to support a traitor.” If he answered no, that would justify the 
Populists in not supporting him. If he did not answer at all, “it 
would show him a coward, and we do not want a coward for a 
candidate.”> Tom Watson of Georgia had no higher opinion of the 
situation when he explained the Democratic idea of fusion as “we 
play Jonah, while they play whale.” Thus from the outset, any 
speaker must clearly keep these factions in mind, and most of them 
did. 

The roster of personnel read like a “Who’s Who” in reform. 
There were, from poverty-ridden Kansas, Governor Lorenzo Llewel- 
ing, Senator William Peffer, “Sockless” Jerry Simpson, and Mary 
Ellen Lease (of “less corn and more hell” fame); Shakespearean 
critic Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota; General Jacob S. Coxey of 
“Coxey’s Army” fame, along with his little son, “Legal Tender’; 
Socialist Eugene V. Debs; “Cyclone” Davis and “Stump” Ashby, 

“Detroit Free Press, July 22, 1896, 7:4. See also A. M. Arnett, Populist 
Movement in Georgia, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, CIV No. 


1 (1922), 204. 
"New York Times, July 22, 1896, 1:7. 
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both of Texas; Marion Butler and Harry Skinner of North Caro- 
lina; Lawyer Clarence Darrow of Illinois; former presidential 
aspirant on two occasions, General James B. Weaver of Iowa; and 
others. In short, it was, by and large, those who had been hit and 
hit critically by the Depression of 1893. 

Flowing whiskers (the Populist mark of distinction), bald 
heads, and gray heads were seen everywhere.® The delegates were 
mostly poor men. Some who rested with the shoes off had walked 
to the convention, so devoted were they to the movement. During 
one day it was discovered that some of the delegates were actually 
suffering from malnutrition—a sorry contrast to the wealth, dis- 
tinction, and security of the Republican convention held in the 
same building a month before.? All representatives had been either 
Democratic or Republican, but had severed connection to bring 
about reform. 

As the delegates wandered in on Wednesday morning, July 22, 
Convention Hall was largely bare, not only of decorations but oi 
spectators. Some bunting of the recent Republican conventior 
remained, along with a statue of former president U. S. Grant which 
stared out over the crowd; but this only accentuated the barrenness. 
Just before the convention was called to order, pictures of Lincoln 
and Peter Cooper were hung from the gallery over the platform.® 
Scarcely 1,000 spectators were seen in a gallery which could seat 
12,000. 

National Chairman H. E. Taubeneck of Illinois called the con- 
vention to order shortly after noon, but not before the crowd had 
given lusty vent to its singing and informal orating. Invocations were 
heard each day, but whether for bodily protection or divine guidance 
is not quite clear. 

Missouri Governor Stone’s speech of welcome was an adroitly 
worded bit of fence-straddling, but expressed the hope that in the 
future the third party and Democrats would unite for the welfare 
of the country. Nebraska’s delegation, strongly partisan toward 
fusing with the silver Democrats, cheered. 

Ignatius Donnelly responded to the governor, and pleaded for 
healing the wounds of factions when he said, “Let us never forget 

°Chicago Evening Post, July 22, 1896, 1:7. 

"Henry D. Lloyd, ‘The Populists at St. Louis,’ Review of Reviews, XIV 
(September, 1896), 299. 

‘Superior (Wisconsin) Leader, July 23, 1896, 1:1; Detroit Free Press, July 
23, 1896, 1:4. 
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in our work that we are a band of brothers waging war against the 
enemies of mankind. We must stand together whatever we do.” (At 
this the middle-of-the-roaders interrupted with applause.) “The 
People’s party won’t die,” continued the Minnesotan, “it needs to 
live. I stood at the cradle of the Greenback party; I stood at the 
cradle of the People’s party; and God forbid that I should be here 
now to attend its funeral.” 

Temporary organization gave the gavel to Senator Marion But- 
ler of North Carolina. Butler had come up through the ranks of 
agricultural reform, starting with the Farmers’ Alliance some years 
previously. In his acceptance speech, mindful of the schisms, he 
declared, 


Let us stop believing that in one small head all of wisdom and patriot- 
ism is contained. I have seen since I have been here one set of patriots 
going to one extreme almost it seemed with more enthusiasm and mad- 
ness than with reason. I have seen another set of patriots equally honest, 
equally devoted to the truth and right, equally desirous of seeing the 
greatest good done for the greatest number going to an opposite 
extreme . . . My friends, I have enough faith in the faces before me 
and enough faith in the God above me to believe that this convention 
will not turn itself into a Democratic annex. .. .9 


Taking the issue a step further he attacked what was always a 
favorite topic with the Populist orators: the decadence of the two 
major parties. Those who have ruled for 30 years, said Butler, 


have succeeded in impoverishing the people, have succeeded in wringing 
the wealth from the hands of those who created it, and transferring it 
into the pockets of those who neither toil nor spin, and have succeeded 
in bringing this great nation to the verge of ruin.10 


The convention listened with rapt attention, intermittently inter- 
rupting with applause, cheers, and heckling. 

When the assembly reconvened at 8:00 p.m., the lights were 
not on—just why has long been debated.11 Nonetheless, delegates 


*Superior Leader, July 23, 1896, 1:5; William J. Bryan, First Battle (Chi- 
cago, 1897), p. 262. 

2°Bryan, p. 259. What appears to be a complete text may be found in 
Superior Leader, July 23, 1896, 1:5f. 

“There were three possible reasons: (1) the Bryan-men were sure of foul- 
play by the straight-outs who, outnumbered as they were, wished to postpone 
the showdown; (2) a recent storm had blown down wires, and time had not 
permitted their repair and testing (this is the least feasible of the three); and 
(3) lights had not been bargained for in the contract with the owners. 
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streamed into the hall after dinner and sat in darkness for fully 
three-quarters of an hour singing, with band accompaniment, 
“Marching Through Georgia,” and “John Brown’s Body,” and 
entertaining themselves in general. “Stump” Ashby of Texas made 
perhaps a dozen speeches in darkness, punctuated only by a few 
candles supplied for the chairman and the scribes from the reform 
press.12 

“Let us go to Chicago and hire a hall,” shouted one voice from 
the floor. Mrs. Lease, picturesque reformer of Kansas, declined to 
speak in the dark. “Wait until they turn on the lights,” she called, 
“and talk to you all night.”2% 

Not only did the darkness afford a grotesque sight as faces 
bobbed in and out of the candle light at the speaker’s stand, but it 
also gave opportunity for punching the man across the aisle, should 
one be so moved. A number of the delegates were so moved and 
engaged in actual fisticuffs. Illinois delegates seemed to be the most 
prominent—and violent. 

Speeches seemed to delight the audience, as every man was a 
potential speaker. One eye-witness wrote, 


Conservative estimates have it that there are 400 speeches bottled up 
among the delegates that must be heard before an adjournment will be 
permitted. The [PJopulist orator is on the ground and must have a 
chance to spout. What is worse, his name is legion.14 


Chairman Butler finally appeared and announced that the sessions 
were adjourned until the following morning. Traitorous epithets were 
hurled by the Bryan-men as they left the hall. In a half-hour lights 
flooded the building; but nearly all delegates had gone. 

The second day was again hot and oppressive. As the band 
played, the delegates gathered and sang heatrily “Dixie” and other 
favorites, but interrupted themselves with cheering and general 
commotion. Called to order shortly after 10:00 a.m., the meeting 
was soon interrupted by a squad of middle-of-the-roaders led by 
Branch of Georgia who rushed into the auditorium bearing aloft a 
white banner with the inscription, ““Middle-of-the-road—a straight 
ticket.” At the sight of it several state groups leaped to their chairs, 
cheering at the top of their vioces. The showers of blessing did not 


*8Chicago Evening Post, July 23, 1896, 3:3. 
18Superior Leader, July 23, 1896, 1:3. 
“Chicago Evening Post, July 22, 1896, 1:7. 
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cease then, for hundreds of green tickets bearing the financial plank 
of the straight-outs were hurled from the gallery. Although some men 
were enthusiastic—perhaps artificially so—others sat stoically in 
their seats.15 

Hearing the platform speakers was not always easy, especially 
for those on the fringes. One Wisconsin delegate proposed that 
repeaters be stationed on the edges to repeat what was said from the 
platform, but this motion was summarily voted down, although 
later in the week it was put into effect. 

Senator Wiiliam V. Allen, a pro-Bryan man from Nebraska, took 
the gavel as permanent chairman, though not until there was much 
haggling, misunderstanding of announcements, and one near-brawl. 
Sheer pandemonium lasting eighteen minutes greeted the announce- 
ment of Allen’s selection. The band could not be heard as delegates 
paraded up and down the aisles with banners, stood cheering on 
chairs, and demonstrated in nearly every conceivable fashion. Four 
Negroes sitting near the stage playing their banjos and singing a 
Bryan song were seen but not heard.16 

Allen was not new to the speaker’s stand, having spoken for 
fifteen continuous hours in the Senate where he opposed the repeal 
of the Sherman Act. His smoothly shaven face with his large frame 
gave him a commanding presence before the audience. He started 
in low tones, but, met with calls of “louder, louder,” warmed to his 
speech, so that volume and interest increased. At one point in his 
extemporaneous address—the Detroit Free Press thought it was 
impromptu!?7—the heckling forced him into a kind of dialogue: 

Allen: Do you want McKinley? 

Crowd: No. Nor Bryan either! 

Do you want a man who favors government ownership of roads? 

“Yes, Yes,” echoed throughout the hall, along with cries of 
“Byran, Bryan.”18 

The program did not resume any more promisingly in the after- 
noon session. Somehow one Clarence J. Twombly got on the stage 
and before leaving sang a song of some thirty-odd stanzas, the 


**Chicago Evening Post, July 23, 1896, 3:3, 4; Detroit Free Press, July 24, 
1896, 1:7. 

**Detroit Free Press, July 24, 1896, 2:1, 2. 

Op. Cit., July 24, 1896, 2:3. 

*8Tbid. Long excerpts may also be found in Superior Leader, July 24, 1896. 
8:1. 
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burden of which was that the Populists wouldn’t do a thing to the 
Democrats in November! On the other side of the coin, Miss 
Pennington, “the sweet singer of the Arkansas,” rendered a new 
version of “Yankee Doodle” in which she predicted that the gold 
men were in for trouble in the coming election. One Montana 
delegate, disgusted with the foolishness and utter waste of time, 
mounted his chair and shouted, “You have been here two days, and 
not accomplished a single thing. Let’s do something or adjourn.”?9 

Not more than three hundred spectators and one-half of the 
delegates were in their places when Allen rapped his gavel shortly 
after 10:00 a.m. on a drizzly Friday morning. Wandering in late 
seemed to be a perpetual habit of third-party people. 

Hardly had A. A. Noe of Ohio presented Allen with a gavel 
containing sixteen ounces of silver and one ounce of gold—a play 
on the 16 to 1 theme—before G. A. Lloyd of New York and Miss 
Pennington, the Arkansas crooner, swaggered into the room, he 
dressed in a red, white, and blue spike-tailed coat with a tall stove- 
pipe hat of Uncle Sam, and she in stars and stripes, wearing the 
shield and turban of the American goddess. They made their way 
to the platform amid cheers and faced the crowd while the young 
lady sang a Populist campaign song. “Sockless” Jerry Simpson, 
bursting with anger, mounted a chair—a common podium for the 
speakers—and denounced such waste of the delegates’ time.2° 

General Weaver’s committee on resolutions finally offered a 
platform which, as Omaha’s “Second Declaration of Independence” 
had done four years earlier, concentrated on money, transportation, 
and land. Eight planks were devoted to money; four to transporta- 
tion; and three to land—suggesting where their relative interest lay. 
There was no open debate on the platform, and no unity of opinion. 
One minority report submitted by Rhode Island’s Vallitte was 
warmly received by the impatient audience—so warmly that he was 
forcibly ejected by the police. 

That evening serious work got under way for nominations. Much 
debate was heard on whether the president or vice-president should 
be chosen first. Colorado’s Tom Patterson tried to pave the way for 
either endorsing or nominating Maine’s Arthur Sewall, but this was 
like preaching Islam to the armies of Peter the Hermit. “You’re a 


Chicago Evening Post, July 23, 1896, 2:1. 
Detroit Free Press, July 25, 1896, 1:6; 2:2, 3. 
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traitor,” shouted one Ohioan, while other historic names such as 
Benedict Arnold, and Judas Iscariot, were shrieked by the straight- 
outs. Chairman Allen refused the floor to one Maine delegate, pre- 
venting him from crucifying Sewall on a pine tree cross.21 Jerry 
Simpson bounded to the platform, amid great clamor, promising 
Kansas’ ninety-two votes for a southern vice president, if the South 
would vote for a northern president. “You don’t speak for me,” 
cried Kelly from Simpson’s own state. “Well, then, one of the 
ninety-two has gone astray,” retorted Simpson. “But I say to the 
South, if you will give us the president, we will give you the vice 
president.”22 

It was finally agreed that the vice-president would be chosen 
first. The names of Sewall, North Carolina’s Harry Skinner, and 
Tom Watson, along with three lesser-knowns, were brought forth for 
consideration. The speech of Congressman M. W. Howard of Ala- 
bama (who nominated the victorious nominee, Watson) was flowery, 
metaphoric and without great substance. Shouted Howard: 


[D]uring this convention, we may have had some stormy scenes, . . . 
but I am glad that the lightning flashes have been harmless, as they 
have fallen upon the crested helments of the true knights of the People’s 
party, and now I am glad that the storm has all passed away, and that 
the rainbow of promise spans the American continent. 


Changing the metaphor, he proceeded, 


[A] man has come forward in our dire extremity to lead the people out 
of bondage into the land of freedom ....He is a man who has 
suffered in the cause; a man who has sacrificed his money and his time 
for its good; a man who has borne the cross and who should wear the 
crown .... I nominate for the office of Vice President of the United 
States Thomas E. Watson of Georgia.23 


The nominating and seconding speeches wearied many delegates. 
Clarence Darrow moved that speeches be limited to two minutes 
each, but the motion was voted down. The four hours of oratory 
were frequently punctuated with cat calls, hisses, shouts, etc., when 
the speakers merely mouthed words heard earlier. 

Watson got the final nod with his 721 votes, 22 more than the 
requisite 699. 

"Chicago Evening Post, July 24, 1896, 1:7. 


*1bid., 2:3. 
*Bryan, p. 270. 
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By the final day, Saturday, July 25, enthusiasm and excitement 
were high. The hall was still littered with paper and dirt from the 
merry-making of the previous night. The sergeant-at-arms explained 
that the lack of band music was due to the expiration of the con- 
tract. Cries of “good,” “good,” rang out. 

Two things appeared different that morning: a muslin banner 
hung from the stage read, “Work in the Interest of Humanity,” 
while a tired delegate continued his slumbers stretched out in a 
remote part of the auditorium. The galleries were almost totally 
abandoned—not more than one hundred had been curious enough 
to come. 

It was only fitting that the past standard-bearer should place 
in nomination the most promising candidate, and by now it was 
not difficult to tell who it would be. At roll-call Alabama yielded to 
the old soldier from Iowa, General James B. Weaver, who gave a 
firey, moving speech in which he said, 


The supreme hour for action has arrived. If we would be victorious we 
must make common cause with the heroic men who dominated the 
Chicago convention. No other course is present or desirable. [We must] 
form an embattled square—impenetrable to the assaults of the confeder- 
ated gold power.24 


As did some others, Weaver knew William Jennings Bryan’s attitude 
toward accepting the nomination if Sewall was not chosen also. 
Bryan was wise enough—perhaps wiser than the third party men— 
to know that a split ticket had little chance of winning. Not only 
had Bryan specifically stated that part of the Populist platform 
went further than he wished to see it go, but he had wired Senator 
Jones, Chairman of the National Democratic Committee, “With- 
draw my name if Sewall is not nominated.”25 Some who knew this 
wished to announce it to save the convention needless work and 
confusion, but the presiding officer refused to recognize them. At 
one point Allen called out, “The chair has for some time understood 
that a fictitious telegram [declining the nomination] was in exist- 
ence. No attention will be paid to it.”26 Weaver knew this, but 
hoped that drafting Bryan would hold him to the third party. This 
question of nominations, said Weaver, “has reached a point where 


**Bryan, pp. 276-79; the remaining quotes of Weaver are from this source. 
p. 297. 
*°Detroit Free Press, July 26, 1896, 2:3. 
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neither Mr. Bryan nor his personal friends have [sic] any right 
whatever to say what the action of this convention shall be.” To 
make the point doubly clear, he went on and declared, 


After your action last night [i.e., of nominating Watson], after I had 
read the telegrams from Mr. Bryan, I utterly refused, and I here and 
now utterly refuse, to confer either with Mr. Bryan or Mr. Jones as to 
who shall be the nominee of this convention. That is a matter that we 
have a right to determine for ourselves. 
Alluding more closely to who his candidate was, he denied that there 
was any justification for the party’s entering a middle-of-the-road 
ticket. “The exigencies of the hour imperatively demand that there 
shall be but one.” But Weaver did not wish simply to endorse him: 
“T would nominate him outright, and make him our own,” he said. 
Then he concluded: 


Therefore, in obedience to my highest conception of duty, with the 
solemn conviction that I am right, I place in nomination for the 
presidency of the United States a distinguished gentleman, who, let it 
be remembered has already been three times endorsed by the Populist 
party of his own State ....I name that matchless champion of the 
people, that intrepid foe of corporate greed, that splendid young states- 
man—William J. Bryan of Nebraska. 


Absolute pandemonium broke loose. For a full eighteen minutes 
there were processions, shouting, back-slapping, cheering, clapping 
and every known means used to express joy and anticipation over 
what Bryan could and would do in the coming race. A banner sur- 
mounted by a gigantic cross of gold was carried about the hall. Some 
state banners were torn down and borne in the parades. When the 
parade got to the sulking Texas delegation, there was a struggle to 
prevent its passage, but sheer numbers broke through. One Ohio 
delegate insisted on carrying his state banner in the parade, but 
twenty men tried to prevent him. He broke off part of it, ran to the 
stage, and here sought police protection. The sergeant-at-arms was 
not a great help, for he cheered so wildly and waved his arms so 
vigorously that his suspenders broke. Order was threatened by the 
incident. The repeater with difficulty reassured the crowd. ‘‘There’s 
no confusion. It’s all right if you only know what you are doing.”’27 

Allen attempted to suspend the rules and nominate Bryan by 

2"New York Times, July 26, 1896, 1:7, cited in Robert W. Smith, ‘Rhetori- 


cal Analysis of the Populist Movement in North Carolina, 1892-1896,’ Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1957, p. 201. 
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acclamation, but was met by a small army of the Texas delegation 
who charged to the platform shouting all sorts of epithets at such a 
“gag rule.” The sergeant-at-arms (now recovered from the previous 
incident) and his assistants wormed their way to the front shouting, 
“Sit down, sit down,” but they were something less than success- 
ful.28 

The remaining nominations were anticlimatic, to say the least. 
The opposition of General Coxey, S. F. Norton (of Illinois), and 
others was no match for Nebraska’s favorite son. Byran’s 1,042 
votes completely overshadowed the 321 for Norton, and the 12 
scattered among the others. So great was the uproar in the hall at 
the midnight hour that the official announcement was never made 
that Bryan had actually won. 

Before the sun set that Saturday evening many of the folk were 
on their way home, tired, but confident of victory at the polls in a 
few months. The second national convention of the Populist party 
was now history. Its color was not matched until the national 
convention of the Progressive party in 1912. 

In conclusion, what may we say of the comedy at St. Louis? 
Perhaps the most apparent observation is that although comedy was 
there, it was of a childish variety. There were parallels between an 
exurberant child with a new toy, and an exuberant convention with 
a new sense of importance. The release of excess energy at St. Louis 
was surely partially due to the financial depression which nearly 
every man there had known, and known intimately. The New York 
Times scribe was not far from the truth when he wrote,, “With all 
the fun that was provoked by the freaks and cranks, many of them 
in deadly earnest, one could not get rid of the conviction that, after 
all, the performance was pathetic.”’?9 

The national balloting put William McKinley into the White 
House—but only by a narrow margin of less than 600,000 votes. No 
election since that time has been so close. Many were the farmers 
who, if they didn’t visibly and audibly cry—and some did—broke 
down inwardly. It had been the farmer’s revolt, the farmer’s last 
frontier, and he had lost it. 


*8Springfield (Massachusetts) Union, July 25, 1896, 2:1. 
*°New York Times, July 26, 1896, 2:2. 
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LISTENING TO THE ESSENCE OF THINGS 
Dominick A. BARBARA 


He who has ears to hear, let him hear. 
—St. Mark 


HEN WE LISTEN TOTALLY and with meaningful purpose we 

listen to the essence of things. There is an art to listening. 
To listen fully we should be in an open and receptive state of mind, 
for only when we are in an “accepting” mood is our full attention 
given. To listen effectively we should abandon and put aside all 
prejudices, preconceived judgments, taboos and other activities. 

Psychologically, the concept listening indicates a definite and 
usually voluntary effort to comprehend acoustically. This differs 
greatly from the more inclusive concept of hearing which is the mere 
reception of stimuli over auditory pathways. Successful listening 
presupposes hearing and precedes understanding. 

We must further differentiate between active Holistic listening 
and passive vicarious listening. In listening actively, the individual 
does so with ali of his self—his senses, his attitudes, beliefs, thoughts 
and instuitions. In passive listening, the listener becomes an organ 
for the reception of sound and has little self-perception, personal 
involvement, “gestalt” discrimination, or even live curiosity. 

The good listener is constantly aware of himself and of how he 
can give more of himself to the exchange. He works with his ears, 
his eyes, his whole being. It takes a great deal of energy to listen 
productively and at the same time to remain actively involved and 
yet be keenly curious. Effective listening cannot be accomplished 
simply by remaining passive and allowing the words to pour into 
our ears. It involves the tapping and drawing upon our senses as 
receptors and a transmitting back to us of information which can be 
assimilated and made available for future use. 

To listen well, one must have the capacity and the desire to 
examine critically, to evaluate and reshape values, attitudes and re- 
lationship to oneself and to others. In so doing, one must learn to 
listen with “open ears” and to be patient with oneself. 


Dr. Barbara (M.D. Royal University of Bologna, 1940) is a practicing 
Psychoanalyst in New York City and Speech Consultant of the American 
Institute for Psychoanalysis and Speech Director of the Karen Harney Clinic. 
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Before communication can be meaningful, the speaker, the 
listener and the thing or situation discussed must have some mutual 
relationship. Both speaker and listener must define their terms and 
know what they are attempting to understand. Otherwise the 
essential purpose of their meeting is defeated. There should be levels 
of agreement not only on the facts but on the whole basic content. 
Thus both speaker and listener must assume equal responsibility for 
their part in the total situation, have mutual respect for each other 
and be wholeheartedly open to each other’s criticism and opinions. 

The way in which we listen can change the meaning and context 
of our daily living. The healthy listener, for instance, differs from 
the disturbed listener in that he reacts to most situations with an 
inner feeling of strength and freedom, security and self-confidence. 
He does not feel compelled to listen to everything that is said or 
that is silently implied. He is free to choose that which has meaning 
for him personally while at the same time he is able to relate it to 
the total situation. And once he makes his decision and voluntary 
selection, he will accept responsibility for his choice. 

One cannot be too egocentric or prejudiced. The listener who is 
tense and anxious is one who fears mutual exchange of ideas. He is 
constantly in doubt and suspicious about the actions and motives 
of others and therefore his listening becomes highly attuned to 
criticism and rebuff, making him hypersensitive, cautious, defensive, 
and constantly on his guard. Since man’s very existence depends 
upon his ability to exchange information and to remain in com- 
munication with his fellow man, listening which does not further 
these aims can only be disturbing. 

Every person who makes a statement desires to be understood 
and accepted. If he can evoke an understanding and an accepting 
response from his listener, he derives pleasure and satisfaction. 
Appropriate response is therefore important for psychological growth. 
On the other hand, an inappropriate reply or improper timing of 
listening responses is often taken as an indication of disapproval or 
rejection. 

To be listened to with patience and understanding, to reach a 
quick and mutual agreement, and to be understood, is a pleasure. 
It is what we all strive for, and if such gratification is experienced 
over and over again, an individual or group is likely to be well 
informed, adaptable and capable of withstanding frustration. 
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Tue ImporTANCE OF SELECTIVITY IN LISTENING 


In effective listening, it is essential that we know we cannot 


perceive everything as it is or appears to be. As human beings we: 


can only see and listen to the fullest extent of our individual capaci- 
ties, feelings, beliefs and potentialities, knowing that in every 
situation some degree of total comprehension and finer detail will be 
blotted out of the total picture. 

The human mind is so adapted that it attempts to treat suc- 
cessively that which in nature happens simultaneously. Similarity in 
everyday situations a listener cannot at once respond to all the 
shadings of another person’s statements. Although the listener tries 
to be selective in replying first to one part and then to another, in 
reality he rarely gets around to so doing because in the meantime 
new topics of interest will have arisen. Thus, in replying, the 
listener will select his responses to fit aspects or parts of the message 
and discard such others as he thinks irrelevant. His acknowledgment 
in its final form will be an interpretative response to the statement 
of the speaker or it will become a new message to which he expects 
the other person to reply. 

The effects of poor selectivity in listening are a major source of 
disturbance in child-parent relationships. Parents greatly influence 
their children who in turn look up to and imitate them and a parent 
who provides his child with little or no selectivity of action greatly 
hinders the child’s psychological growth. 

The most powerful tool in producing defective evaluation then is 
the tangential response. This most frequent form of interference both 
provides a child with the elements of choice and prejudices the 
outcome. For example, the parent asks, “Which of these guns would 
you like?” The child makes his choice and is told that the selected 
gun it too expensive. The frustrated child is then made to accept 
the gun his parent had chosen in the first place. Had the parent said 
at the beginning, ‘This is the only one we can afford,” the tangential 
response could have been avoided. When the child is exposed re- 
peatedly to influences of this sort, his listening becomes defective. 
He cannot learn to weigh information in its totality but will tend to 
let one factor prejudice the outcome. 

Another most important factor in selective listening is the ability 
to choose and grasp that quantity of information which can be both 
stimulating and yet produce effective movement in the total com- 
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municative experience. In order for the listener to achieve this 
optimal state of concentration, he must be alert and attentive. He 
must be in a relaxed mood, able to focus his whole body in the 
direction of the speaker. ‘“‘The listener,” writes Oliver, “leans toward 
it, his muscles taut, his eyes intent, his ears strained, his very 
breathing stopped . . .” 

At such a time the whole body becomes vibrant and alive, latent 
powers rise to the surface and are brought to bear upon the solution 
of the task. The hearing sense becomes keener than it normally is. 
Other sounds that ordinarily predominate slowly fade into the 
background of consciousness or disappear entirely. The mind reaches 
forward as it becomes more acutely aware of the object of its atten- 
tion. Ultimately, as clarity, understanding and true perception are 
reached, this concentration of attention fosters the solution of 
problems that will otherwise seem too difficult to attempt. 

To reach a high level of attentive listening, the body must be 
tense, ready, expecting—the converse of “relaxed and indifferent.” 
In attentive listening, the mind attends to a stimuli, seeks for it, 
examines it, evaluates it, and selects from it that which can prove 
both stimulating and activating. Other bodily processes take a 
secondary role and temporarily slow down or stop as the individual 
makes an all out effort to encompass the object of his attention. 

Attentiveness in listening runs hand in hand with aliveness in 
interest. The two terms are inseparably intertwined. However even 
under the most favorable circumstances, the attention may some- 
times wander. As human beings, our limit of absolute attention is 
only a few seconds. We like variety and are easily distracted, sway- 
ed, grow restless or indifferent. When we do not listen with real 
attention or interest, the information at hand seems monotonous 
and boring. This leads to disturbed listening. 

In testing the number of objects that can be taken in a single 
perception, psychologists expose them for only one-fifth of a second. 
At longer intervals, the observer may shift his attention. In like 
fashion the attention of most listeners demand variety. In addition 
to demanding variety for our attention, we suffer from such realistic 
inhibiting factors as fatigue, drowsiness, emotional blocks or environ- 
mental distractions. To overcome these distractions and counter- 
attractions, we must exert extra effort toward healthy listening. To 
sit back and demand to be passively stimulated limits our true ca- 
pacity for listening. In listening with purpose, we must inject our- 
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selves into the situation, and we must be open and receptive enough 
to give our fullest energies to whatever we are listening to so as 
to produce an effect of both acknowledgment and understanding. 
Only in so doing can real communication be achieved. 

In everyday living, selective listening is most important. Too 
many of us listen to radio, television and recordings with too little 
self-discrimination. We expose ourselves aurally to all sorts of noises 
in an automaton-like manner, rarely questioning the “why” of what 
we are hearing. Selective listening is the opposite of turning on the 
radio or television set and letting any sort of noise blare forth. It 
requires self-evaluation and a choice or choices as to what may be 
of value. With such active participation, we project ourselves with 
more aliveness into the situation and so will derive real profit and 
pleasure from our listening. 

Selectivity in listening is essential whether listening to friends, 
attending lectures or listening to a sermon in church. In these and 
other verbal situations, the listener can develop a good rapport with 
the speaker and thus absorb a great deal of information, or he can 
leave empty handed and untouched. The listener derives from the 
actual experience only that which he gives to it, his pleasure and 
satisfaction growing in proportion to his degree of involvement. 

We think much faster than we talk. The average rate of speech 
for most Americans, to repeat, is around 125 words per minute. 
This rate is slow when we consider that the human brain is made 
up of more than thirteen billion cells capable of solving the most 
complicated problems. We human beings use but an infinitesimal 
part of the brain’s functioning capacity. That this is so is in great 
measure due to our not knowing how to think or concentrate well 
and, indirectly, to our inability to listen effectively. In reading, 
however, we are able to measure more accurately how fast the brain 
can handle words. Some people can read and understand up to 
1,200 words per minute; others by concentrated effort even more, 
possibly because there are fewer distractions in reading than in 
listening. 

Studies in the speech field show that some people can under- 
stand words spoken at a faster rate than the average 125 per minute. 
It has been demonstrated that speech can be comprehended at more 
than 300 words per minute without significant loss over what can 
be taken in and retained at much slower speeds. Therefore, many 
more spoken words can be listened to and understood than it is 
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possible to form words orally without mechanical distortion ending 
in unintelligibility. 

Though the brain can deal with words at a lightning pace, we 
as humans have the capacity to be selective and to receive words 
realistically at a much slower pace. We can regulate the complex 
mechanism of hearing by slowing down our thinking and by adapt- 
ing our listening to the 125-word-per-minute speech rate. However, 
this is a most most difficult process when we continue to think at 
high speed while the spoken words enter at low speed. To quote 
from Nichols and Stevens, “the differential between thinking and 
speaking rates means that our brains work with hundreds of words 
in addition to those we hear, assembling thoughts other than those 
spoken to us. To put it another way, we can listen and still have 
spare time for thinking.” It is what you do with this spare think- 
ing time that determines the quality of your listening and this, in 
turn, holds the key to effective listening. 


THE CURATIVE VALUE OF LISTENING 


Effective listening can also have a profound curative value. Most 
of us know the enjoyment and profit derived from listening to 
stimulating music, literature, poetry, drama or good conversation. 
Although listening in itself is not a cure-all for our basic problems, 
it can serve as a comforting agent in helping us to relax, to con- 
centrate better, to become more aware of and move closer to our 
real selves. 

To listen with purpose requires an inner strength and the cour- 
age to open our minds to other people’s ideas, while at the same 
time we must face up to the fact that some of our own beliefs may 
be wrong. Lack of courage on the other hand results in a tenacity 
and stubborn resistance to change and an unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge defeat. It also prevents us from being flexible in most situa- 
tions and from being sympathetic and opening our ears to whatever 
may be said. 

The necessary attiude for a sympathetic and understanding lis- 
tener cannot be learned or practiced. It must come from within, 
from the very human wish both to be heard and to listen to others. 
In order to sound sincere, one must be and act sincere. There must 
also be an empathy between speaker and listener, a feeling one for 
the other, and a deep sense of mutuality and respect. 
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The good listener must believe himself before he can expect belief 
from others. He must believe in the value of his own ideas and 
feelings and be honest with himself and others. He must also as- 
sume responsibility for his actions and admit to his own shortcom- 
ings. In so doing, he will listen with inner strength and conviction. 
Martin Block, who has made a most successful career of radio an- 
nouncing, refuses to work for a sponsor whose product does not 
meet his own individual standards. Block’s stand often fosters like 
convictions in his listener and so works to the advantage of his 
sponsors. 

In conclusion, may I add that effective listening presupposes a 
certain state or feeling of “communicative empathy.” It is the 
merging of one personality with another until some degree of identi- 
fication is achieved. Given this identification or merger between 
speaker and listener, real understanding is possible. This identifying 
of one’s self with the other person takes place to some extent in 
every conversation—it is the fundamental process in love and in 
human nature. 
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ON THE CLINICAL NATURE OF SPASTIC 
DYSPHONIA 


BERNARD A. LANDES 


SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE dealing with the various disorders 
of voice reveals a paucity of references to spastic dysphonia.t 
The nature of this syndrome is adequately described by Glushak: 


Of an outstanding type of neurosis is a peculiar form of hoarseness 
known as dysphonia spastica, in which, as the name implies, a spasm 
of the adductors is provoked on attempt to phonate producing under 
great stress, a toneless, almost whispered voice, with which, on sustained 
effort to continue, a high pitched whistle or screech intermingles and 
sometimes becomes so aggravated that the patient ceases to talk. It is a 
cramp of the glottis.2 


It is generally recognized, as Morrison points out, that “The 
condition is purely a functional affair and is usually an occupational 
neurosis.” Onset is typically sudden, sometimes, ostensibly, as a 
result of acute laryngitis, but more frequently, if the underlying 
cause is sufficiently probed, as a result of emotional shock or trauma. 
The spastic nature of the hoarseness is felt by Staton to be caused 
by spasms of the lateral cricoarytenoideus and thyroarytenoideus*, 
although Glushak maintains that the glottal cramp is effected pri- 
marily by the vocalis, the spasm in which may be sufficient to cause 
the ventricular bands to approximate.5 Greene, who devotes only 
a paragraph or so to the disorder in her recent (1957) book on voice 
disorders, also comments on the adduction of the false cords, taking 
the view than an internal tensor weakness is accompanied by a na- 
tural impulse to force the voice. As the voice is forced, the extrinsic 
laryngeal muscles are called into play with the false cords pressing 


Mr. Landes (Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1958) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock. 

*B. A. Landes, “Selected Bibliography on Voice Disorders,” JSHD, XXIV 
(1959), 285. 

*L. Glushak, “Dysphonia Spastica (Spastic Hoarseness),” Laryngoscope, 
XXXVIII (1928), 273. 

*W. W. Morrison, Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and Throat, (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), 610. 

“D. E. Staton, “Dysphonia and Aphonia,” Mississippi Doctor, XVII (1940), 
427. 

*L. Glushak, op. cit. 
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down on the true cords. The result is the intermittent hoarseness 
which is known as spastic dysphonia.® 

The divergence of opinion cited is veiteaientaiite ' in light of the 
scant attention paid to spastic dysphonia by researchers. There may 
be reason to suspect, however, that this syndrome is not so rare as 
one would assume from the subordinate position to which it is rele- 
gated in professional writings. There may also be reason to suspect 
that the syndrome of spastic dysphonia is part of the larger syn- 
drome of stuttering. Two cases may be used to illustrate these 
points. 

A 40-year-old white male, editor of a house organ for a major 
automotive manufacturing firm, presented a usually deep, resonant, 
acceptable voice quality which was periodically interspersed with 
uncontrollable, high-pitched, harsh, albeit intelligible, periods of 
phonation. Laryngeal examination was negative in terms of demon- 
strable pathology. The patient had experienced perfectly normal 
voice until one year prior to examination. The onset of the difficulty 
coincided with his moving from Texas to Michigan, a move which 
necessitated his living in proximity to in-laws whom he disliked 
intensely. Furthermore, he experienced great difficulty adjusting to 
his new occupation which required his working under pressure most 
of the time in a job which he felt was a step downward from his 
previous position. According to the patient, voice was relatively 
normal during vacation periods when he went fishing or hunting 
with friends. Voice was particularly bad when visiting with his in- 
laws or when talking over the telephone, both of which he avoided 
when possible. The patient further reported that, to his amazement, 
he could speak normally to his dog and to neighborhood children. 

A less typical, but probably more prevalent picture is presented 
in the case of a 24-year-old white female, a nurse who first experi- 
enced hoarseness nine years prior to examination, the onset of which 
difficulty coincided with a vocal recital in which she was forced to 
participate by ambitious parents. Again, there was no demonstrable 
lesion in the larynx, and the patient had been treated for idiopathic 
hoarseness at another clinic with no results. In this case, there was 
not the dramatic contrast between normal and abnormal voice 
presented by the first case, but it was noted over several weeks of 


*Margaret C. L. Greene, The Voice and Its Disorders (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957), 68. 
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consultation and observation that the patient sometimes experienced 
periods of relatively normal voice compared with the moderate 
hoarseness experienced most of the time. Her first pregnancy, at- 
tempts to converse over the telephone or with strangers in a face to 
face situation, and similar situations caused the voice to cramp to 
the point where only a barely audible whisper of hoarse quality was 
possible. Compared with this, she was relatively normal, reportedly, 
when talking to her baby, to her pet cat, or to herself. 

To those who are conversant with the typical tonic and clonic 
spasms of stuttering, there will be noted a striking similarity in the 
nature of the symptomatology between the above typical cases and 
many stuttering cases. The site of the disturbance, perhaps, may be 
either in the muscles of phonation or in the muscles of articulation 
or respiration in the patient who is “predisposed” to non-fluency. 
This is not a new concept, but one which has never received appre- 
ciable attention. In 1928, Glushak stated: ‘Some have considered 
this spastic dysphonia as a form of stuttering of the larynx, and in 
this conception we find a clue to the diagnosis and therapy.”? Un- 
happily, there is no further reference in the paper to the identity 
of “some.” 

Although he made no reference directly to spastic dysphonia, 
the late Dr. James Sonnett Greene of the National Hospital for 
Speech Disorders, compared stuttering and certain types of dysphonia 
on the basis of etiological factors in an anxiety state.8: 9 MacMahon 
makes no direct comparison with stuttering, but in the treatment of 
spastic dysphonia prescribes relaxation exercises which “are often 
used for getting emotional control in many conditions, especially 
stammering.”2° 

In summary, it has been suggested that spastic dysphonia is 
related to stuttering. The cases cited above plus the few other 
similar cases to be found in the literature seem to point to a strong 
similarity between the symptoms manifest in non-fluency and those 


"L. Glushak, op. cit. 

8J. S. Greene, “Dysphemia and Dysphonia,” Arch. Otolaryngol., XXVI 
(1937), 74. 

®J. S. Greene, “Psychiatric Therapy in Dysphemia and Dysphonia: Stutter- 
ing, Psychophonasthenia, Aphonia, Falsetto,” Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, XLVII 
(1938), 615. 

16°C, MacMahon, “The Treatment of Dysphonia and Allied Conditions,” J. 
Laryngol., LIV (1939), 343. 
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found in this syndrome. Perhaps, then, the mechanism of spastic 
dysphonia is identical with the mechanism of stuttering, but with 
the locus of the disturbance in the larynx rather than in the articu- 
lators. 

If we accept spastic dysphonia as one manifestation of the 
larger stuttering syndrome, therapy would take the form of a com- 
bination of exercises for vocal relaxation, voice retraining for ease 
in initiation of phonation, and psychotherapy as indicated for the 
resolution of the underlying emotional problems. The two cases 
reported above responded well to this regime of therapy. Perhaps 
if we examine carefully those cases of hoarseness which do not re- 
sult from an obvious lesion, we may uncover evidence that would 
lead to a more accurate diagnosis and, consequently, more effective 
therapy. We must bear in mind, however, that the presence of red- 
dened, edematous cords may be a result of the faulty phonation, 
rather than a cause of it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


M. Bram Harr 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED States, 1947-1952. William W. 
Melnitz, Editor. American Educational Theatre Association, 1959; pp 
xii + 91; $3.00 (2.00 to AETA Members). 

This bibliography was designed to include a listing of all printed material 
pertaining to the theatre arts (including motion pictures, radio and television) 
during the five-year period 1947-1952. The 4,063 titles include Canadian publi- 
cations, but not unpublished theses and dissertations listed in Franklin H. 
Knower’s annual bibliographies for the Speech Association of America. The 
publication is an extension of AETA’s bibliography covering 1937 to 1947, 
compiled under the editorship of John H. McDowell and first published in 
Speech Monographs, Vol. 16, No. 3 (Nov. 1949). 

Certain changes have been made in the format to achieve greater simplicity 
than exists in the earlier biblography. Entries are classified under four divi- 
sions: Drama as Art, Drama in Production, Drama in Its Social Function and 
Drama in the Modern Media. Each division has appropriate sub-headings ar- 
ranged alphabetically; entries are arranged alphabetically by author. Rather 
than using a system of cross references, the editor has listed articles under 
two or more sub-headings whenever the content justifies it. No attempt has 
been made to annotate individual entries. Magazine and newspaper articles 
of anonymous authorship are placed ahead of entries with known authorship. 
The only supplement is an “Author Index” listing page numbers where an 
author’s work may be found. 

Theatre Arts Publications in the United States, 1947-1952, is neatly bound 
in a 7 x 10 inch hard cover. The type is clear and easily read; all entries 
are numbered serially. It provides a concise and comprehensive reference for 
libraries, scholars of theatre, and those directing either graduate or under- 
graduate studies in the broad area of theatre arts. 

M.B.H. 


Tue Bases or SpeecH. By Giles Wilkerson Gray and Claude Merton Wise. 
Third-Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959; pp. xiii + 562. 
$6.00. 

This well-known and excellent text by Gray and Wise has been given a 
thorough and intelligent revision in such manner as to incorporate the re- 
search of the past dozen years. It is an expository work, giving “basic in- 
formation on the nature and function of speech.” The current edition is more 
clearly addressed to the advanced undergraduate and the graduate student 
than was true of the earlier editions. 

Chapter One ranges widely throughout the phenomena of communication, 
setting itself up-to-date with most of the concepts that have appeared during 
the last two decades. Whereas the authors in their earlier works were con- 
cerned with the individual within himself, as a speaking mechanism, they 
have admirably widened their scope and now approach that individual as he 
[145] 
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more actually is—a continuing and reacting part of universal communication, 
a group member as well as an individual. 

And so with the other chapters. The work has beén revised, revamped, 
and revitalized. Additions have been made to the discussions of the physical, 
acoustic basis of speech. The neurological chapter is entirely rewritten, and the 
chapter on the psychological basis of speech thoughtfully enlarged in terms of 
modern trends in the area. 

But what is of fundamental import is the addition within the work of 
cultural considerations, as expressed in a new long chapter on “The Linguistic 
Basis of Speech.” Here is a careful relating of the linguistic to the whole study 
of speech, with an accurate definition of those elements necessary to the ap- 
proach of language in its cultural context. Phonetics as a study, as a tool, and 
as symbols is differentiated from those elements which form the morphologic. 
And the part played by sound and the part played by ideas are made har- 
monious to the reader of this work. 

The authors have painstakingly embraced the whole scope of language, 
historically (even including an outline of the languages of the earth), analyti- 
cally (separating languages into classes inflectional, isolating, agglutinative, 
and polysynthetic), and semantically, with a scholarly study of language 
change and growth. 

All in all, here is a work that brings the advanced speech student closer to 
the patterns of definable scholarship emerging in our present cultural develop- 
ment. Speech here ceases to be an isolated technique to be thrust upon an in- 
dividual simply to make him more adept as something or other. Instead, The 
Bases of Speech has become one of those studies that bring psychology, lin- 
guistics, semantics, history, and literature together into the concept of the 
cultural man. As such it is a work well done and well worth our study. 

Merritt G. CHRISTOPHERSEN 
University of South Carolina. 


Stace Scenery Anp Licutinc. Third Edition. By Samuel Selden and Hunton 
D. Sellman. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959; pp. xviii + 394; 
$5.50. 

The theatrical generation destined to receive their introduction to technical 
theatre practices via this edition of Selden and Sellman’s popular and thorough- 
ly tested principles will indeed be fortunate. The book has been carefully re- 
worked with an eye to making it more precise and comprehensive. There is 
a general clarification of terms, the addition of more and better illustrations, 
and above all, the inclusion of a considerable body of new materials. The latter 
not only serves to acquaint the reader with modern developments in theories 
and materials, but introduces working skills neglected in earlier editions. 

Readers familiar with the earlier versions of the text will be pleased to 
note that it retains both its “organic” approach to theatre production (an 
element which still tends to be obscured by the succession of practical details), 
and its basic technical and artistic principles. The old bench-marks, such as 
“The Requirements of the Stage Setting,” are still intact. The only difference 
is a revision of some of the labels, and, in the case of this item, a list of eight 
requirements rather than the original seven. The changes serve to make the 
treatment more definitive; the underlying principles are not altered. 

In terms of additions to the volume, Part I (Stage Scenery) now contains 
a simplified, valuable, and clearly illustrated discussion of the principles and 
use of perspective drawing. Then too, the updating of materials has prompted 
the inclusion of a discussion of materials currently available for use in stage 
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construction. It might be noted that while these sections contain references to 
items such as the modern impregnated fabrics, the discussion of how they 
might be used is somewhat limited. Part I concludes with a new chapter on 
modern directions in staging. This chapter devotes its attention almost ex- 
clusively to the physical theatre. While it is true the “actor-audience relation- 
ships” fostered by these experiments may often be the critical factor in any 
reshaping of today’s theatre product, some may find the chapter too restricted 
in its scope. Its emphasis may have been at the expense of salient stylistic de- 
velopments of interest to student designers. 

While, in general, this edition retains the organizational format which has 
insured efficient classroom use of the text, there are several changes in the 
arrangement of materials. The major changes are to be found in Part II, the 
section devoted to stage lighting. Here, the materials have been re-ordered so 
that the discussion of the principles of electricity follows the material on 
lighting instruments, their structure, and operation. This shift appears to have 
a distinct value. Another shift, involving the subject of color and color theory, 
may be less profitable. The original handling of color theory in relation to 
lighting practice would appear to be more advantageous. In Part II, readers 
will also discover that the chapter on Light and Shade has been deleted. While 
this material may well have been over extended in the 1938 revision, its 
disappearance might well be questioned. Certainly it did make a definite 
contribution to the book’s ability to encourage the creative and meaningful 
use of light on the stage. 

An overall judgment of this volume, while taking into account the 
soundness of its principles, the clarity of its style, and its general usefulness, 
must be tempered by one particular factor. This is inherent in the purposes to 
which the book, like many of its kind, is dedicated. In attempting to again 
provide for both the needs of “the individual of some experience,” and the 
“person with little or no experience,” the authors are prevented from satisfying 
either objective with the thoroughness and effectiveness their capabilities 
would permit. 

L. L. 
University of Florida 


FuNDAMENTALS OF SpEeecH. By Elton Abernathy. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 

Brown Company, 1959, pp. v + 217; paperbound, $3.50. 

Professor Abernathy has added a revised edition of his textbook (1956) to 
the ever-growing shelf of books intended for use in the first college course in 
speech. Consistent with his prefatory statements, Professor Abernathy includes 
little that is new and restricts his material to the “basic fundamentals.” Al- 
though there may be those who would question the necessity for another text 
dealing with the same speech principles in much the same manner as its 
predecessors (and numerous successors), it must be said in all fairness that the 
book is interestingly and competently written. Fundamentals of Speech deserves 
consideration with other sound speech fundamentals texts. 

Contrary to the frequent practice in paperbound speech books, two-thirds 
of this book is devoted to careful development of speech principles and not to 
an abundance of blank forms and evaluation sheets, which may or may not be 
used. True, there are appraisal sheets for speaking, listening, and reading 
assignments, but they comprise a minor and helpful part of this book. The 
emphasis here is on a more extensive treatment of essential topics (psychology 
of speech, voice, pronunciation, bodily activity, oral reading, listening, public 
speaking, and problem solving) than is customary in workbooks or syllabi. 
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The opening chapter, an “Overview”, is an excellent one of its type, as is 
the chapter on pronunciation. The author reveals his understanding of 
students and their needs in his practical outline of reasons for studying the 
topic in each chapter and in his selection of exercises to be used. The majority 
of poems included in the chapter and appendix on oral reading are old 
standbys but of a uniformly high quality. 

For the most part, Fundamentals of Speech has been written in a clean 
and clear style. Professor Abernathy’s book must surely serve his students 
well. It may very well serve others just as effectively. 

A. CLEVELAND Harrison 
University of Arkansas 


EsSENTIALS OF PARLIAMENTARY ProceDURE. By J. Jeffery Auer. Third Edition. 

New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959; pp. 57; $ .95. 

This slim, little book is indeed properly labelled, ESSENTIALS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. No words are wasted, no space lost on 
unnecessary or unimportant material. One might raise the question, “Could 
the essentials of parliamentary procedure be more interestingly or readably 
presented?” The style is simple, direct, matter-of-fact, but uninspired. As a 
text for short courses, or one-semester or -quarter courses it has much 
to commend it. For the neophyte officer, especially the presiding officer, it 
provides necessary information, uncluttered or hidden by lengthy explanations. 
However, the student or teacher, who is interested in exploring the back- 
ground and reasons for parliamentary procedure, will find it and the “Suggest- 
ed Readings” disappointing. Since it is not intended for such readers, but 
“For John Q. Doakes who may someday take part in or preside over a 
business meeting,” it is commended. 

P. MeErvILLE Larson 
Texas Technological College 


How To Horp A Better Meettnc. By Frank Snell. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1958; pp. viii + 148; $2.25. 

BRIEFING AND CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES. By Glenn M. Loney. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959; pp x + 194; $3.95. 

These books have in common: brevity, language commonly assumed to be 
that of the “business man” (as contrasted with that used by academicians), 
and their intent to provide help for individual guidance rather than aid in 
classroom study. Each was written to appeal to the conscientious, energetic, 
successful person who will not take time for a formal class, but who might read 
carefully a brief volume designed for his own special needs. 

Frank Snell’s little book clearly draws upon both his experiences as an 
advertising Account Executive and as a teacher of speech. A wealth of 
practical suggestions are presented to improve meetings. His “four common 
types of business meetings”—report, decision-making, creative, and learning 
or training—represent useful divisions. These are typical of his helpful sug- 
gestions. The format is attractive to busy people; the 5” x 74%” book has 
wide spaces between the lines of type and frequent blank areas of one-half 
page or more. Perhaps the style will have special appeal to its intended 
audience; for example, “The meeting? Who needs it! that’s easy . . . every- 
body! Eventually.” (page 4). 

The title, Briefing and Conference Techniques, identifies only two of the 
four situations for which Glenn Loney’s book is designed to help the individual 
reader. The author is equally concerned with “basic communication” (speech 
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preparation and speech presentation) and with “audio-visual aids for speakers.” 
The primary intent of the book, divided into four sections, is to bring “to- 
gether in one source the main points to be remembered in using the closely 
related skills of public speaking, employing audio-visual aids, briefing, and 
conferencing.” 

“Briefing may be defined as the process of preparing (written briefing) 
and/or presenting (oral briefing) lengthy or complex bodies of material 
in the best-organized and most condensed form still favorable to effective 
communication in the shortest time.” (page 91). The sixty pages on audio- 
visual aids provide quite detailed and specific suggestions designed to meet the 
particular needs of the public speaker. The author’s style is readable. His 
suggestions throughout seem workable. 

Perhaps only the sales of these books will indicate their actual usefulness 
for their intended purposes. Unquestionably, a business man with considerable 
experience in the area about which he plans to speak, but without training in 
the techniques of conference procedures and public speaking (or briefing), 
would profit from and I think would enjoy perusing either of these books. 

Speech teachers who read this review need have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to some one in industry—company president, middle manager, or 
foreman—that he purchase and read carefully one or both of these books. 

ERNEST BRANDENBURG 
Washington University, St. Louis 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Don STREETER 


One of the happy developments of the summer has been the response 
to my letter asking people how they have been doing. I got so many letters 
from you that it made every day pleasant with reminders of friends all over 
the South, and notes from people whom I hope to know as years of association 
in the Southern go on. 


Let me organize the notes by state, and schools within the state. I think 
my secretary sent the questionnaire to all sustaining members, plus some other 
people whom I happened to know. I calculate I sent out about 300 letters. 
Here is what I learned: 

Alabama. LAURA WRIGHT of Alabama College in Montevallo travelled 
to London to attend the Internation Congress of Logopedics and Phonetics. 
At Tuscaloosa, T. EARLE JOHNSON taught Fundamentals and a Seminar, 
and served on the SAA committee on intercollegiate debate. Then he went 
to Durham, North Carolina, to serve as best man at his son’s wedding. 
T. Earle sends along some information on new appointments: SAMUAL 
DUDLEY, Asst. Prof., in Public Address and coordinator of Basic courses; 
THOMAS GIOLAS, Asst, Prof., in Audiology, and director of Hearing 
Clinic; and JANELLE BEAUBOEUF, Instructor in Public Address, Di- 
rector of Alabama Discussion Conference, and of the High School Forensics 
program. G. ALLEN YEOMANS of Howard College in Birmingham, con- 
ducted a workshop in Religious Drama for the Alabama Federation of Music 
Clubs, and he did some further graduate work at the U. of Alabama. From 
Auburn I got notes from several people: FRANK DAVIS taught Public Ad- 
dress, played golf, and vacationed in Colorado. J. BUCKMINSTER RANNEY 
taught Voice and Diction and principles of Speech Correction, and then served 
on the staff of the Annual AFL/CIO Ohio Summer School in the area of Ef- 
fective Speaking. WILLIAM P. DORNE taught during the full summer in 
the area of special education, at the same completing his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Florida with a dissertation entitled: ‘“Comprehensibility of Repre- 
sentative Sixth-Grade Negro Children in Selected Lee County, Alabama, 
Schools.” LEN LARSEN is heading back to Illinois for more graduate study. 
Two new staff members, reports WILLIAM SMITH, who taught Parliamen- 
tary Procedure, Public Speaking, and a seminar in Group Discussion. The 
new staff members at Auburn: JOHN W. GRAY, M.A. from Arkansas, and 
ANNE TORRENS, M.A. from L.S.U. 


Arkansas. LEONA SCOTT taught Creative Dramatics for the first term 
at Arkansas State Teachers at Conway, before going to Northwestern for fur- 
ther study. THOMAS L. TEDFORD taught for the full summer at Ouachita 
College in Arkadelphia, in Fundamentals, Public Speaking, and Interpretation. 


Florida. H. P. CONSTANS wrote from the University that he taught a 
course in the teaching of speech in colleges and directed four Ph.D. candidates 
in their dissertation work. ALMA JOHNSON SARETT, from whom I learn 
a lot of departmental news since she is departmental reporter, made a trip to 
Evanston, but has spent most of her time writing, relaxing, and entertaining 
friends at her new beach house at Flagler Beach. She wrote that DONALD 
E. WILLIAMS and ROBERT KEYWORTH are joining the staff as Asst. 
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Prof. and Instructor. The first has his Ph.D. from Northwestern, and tht 
second his M.A. from Arizona. DOUGLAS EHNINGER was a visiting lec- 
turer at Stephen F. Austin College in Nacogdoches, Texas, for the summer, 
and goes to the State University of Iowa for the first semester this year. On 
leave, he is. JOSHUA CRANE of Palm Beach Junior College in Lake Worth, 
taught Fundamentals and discussion, wrote and directed a “narrative-play,” 
and continued graduate work at the University. CHARLES C. RITTER of 
Stetson directed four shows at the Summer Theatre, and then went to New 
York City to see some more shows. His wife, PATRICIA RITTER is part- 
ner in all these ventures. Miss VAL KELLER of Lakeland Junior High School 
did a singing and dancing role in a summer theatre production of “Lil’ Abner” 
before making a 6500 mile trip to Grand Canyon, the Hoover Dam, and Las 
Vegas. ROBERTA M. BUCHANAN of St. Petersburg Junior College taught 
Effective Speaking, and made many speeches to civic clubs, promoting speech 
and the Florida Speech Association, of which she was 1958-59 President 
JERROLD C. SEAGLIONE of Turkey Creek High School in Dover, vacation- 
ed in Virginia and New York State. 


Georgia. LEIGHTON BALLEW taught part of the summer at the Uni- 
versity, and then travelled to California to see the San Diego Shakespeare 
Festival and to visit Charles Coburn in Hollywood. JIM POPOVICH taught 
at the University of Texas. RUSSELL EVERETT worked on his Ph.D. at 
L.S.U. PAUL CAMP taught for part of the summer and then visited his 
home state of California, seeing many theatres. ART FEAR taught Funda- 
mentals. They have three new staff members for the University this fall: 
Dr. GERALD KAHAN, staff director of University Theatre; RICHARD 
WEINMAN in Radio-Television, and ANTHONY COLLINS, technical direc- 
tor of theatre. STANLEY AINSWORTH taught for the whole summer in 
speech therapy, and directed an institute for supervisors of special education. 
He made a quick trip to Wisconsin as a guest lecturer. ROBERTA WINTER 
of Agnes Scott College was part of the workshop at the American Shakespeare 
Festival in Stratford, Connecticut. A new staff member, ELVENA M. GREEN, 
joins Agnes Scott this fall). JOHN GORE of Georgia State College for Women 
at Milledgeville, left at the end of the summer to continue Ph.D. work at 
Wayne State. Mrs. MARY McCASLIN WARD was married last May, and 
has since left her position as public school speech therapist in Gainesville, 
though she plans to continue her interest in the field through private work. 
MORRIS PHILIP WOLF of Augusta College completed his Ph.D. in English 
at Georgia, taught Speech Fundamentals, and assumed his new duties as assist- 
ant dean and director of extended services. PEGGY REVELS ELWARD, 
Audiologist for the V.A. regional office in Atlanta, attended he Post Graduate 
Course in Esophageal Speech at the U. of Miami Medical School. 


Kentucky. At the University, GIFFORD BLYTON taught Persuasion and 
the teaching of speech, in addition to building a garage at his home and going 
on two weeks active duty with the Navy. At Eastern Kentucky State at 
Richmond, PEARL BUCHANAN taught Fundamentals and Speech Correc- 
tion, and then took off for a tour of Europe, visiting cathedrals in Italy and 
France, opera in Rome and Venice, diamond cutting in Amsterdam, perfume 
manufacture in Grasse, and a flower show at Insbruck. At Georgetown Col- 
lege, HENRY C. LINDSEY taught the full summer and directed a children’s 
theatre production. He did a tour of duty at Wright Patterson Air Force 
Base in Daytona. He reports that RENA CALHOUN will come back from 
retirement to teach this year, and that HAROLD HUNT is coming as a direc- 
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tor in the theatre, and that SUZANNE LOWS will begin work as director 
of forensics. Mrs. NELL H. LOCKHART of Valley High School spent the 
summer at her home in Birmingham, Alabama, and travelling to New York to 
visit the United Nations and Oyster Bay. JAMES E. DAVIS of Rowan 
County High School finished his M.A. at Morehead State this summer, where 
he directed an original script for the annual Poet’s Theatre. WEST T. HILL, 
JR., of Centre College in Danville, attended the Stratford Academy for Direc- 
tors and teachers, and the Yale Shakespeare Institute. RUSSELL H. MILLER 
of Western State at Bowling Green was on an extended leave of absence de- 
voting his time to a creative writing project in regional drama. It has to do 
with the Green River Valley of Kentucky, and will eventually become part 
of the doctoral work at Columbia. J. ALBERT TRACY worked for the 
summer in the Speech Clinic at the University of Iowa. He reports that his 
colleague at Murray State, JAMES S. HARRIS, spent the summer on his 
doctoral program at L. S. U. W. P. COVINGTON, III, taught at Morehead 
State for the full summer, and then vacationed at Miami, Florida. He taught 
Children’s Theatre, Play Directing, and Elementary Dramatics. He reports two 
new staff members joining him: BRENT FRYE as Professor of Speech, and 
Mrs. LANE CORVEY as an assistant in Drama. 


Louisiana. C. M. WISE reports from the University that he has received 
an appointment under the Smith-Mundt Foundation to teach English as a 
foreign language in five colleges in Hong Kong next year. Mrs. Wise will ac- 
company him, and their address is temporarily American Consulate General. 
JACK McCULLOUGH, CLAUDE L. SHAVER, AND JOHN HANDLEY 
directed three one-acts for the annual Summer Festival of Arts. S. LEROY 
HARMS, who completed a Ph.D. at Ohio State, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Speech at L.S.U. ALBAN VARNADO has been appointed to a 
position at the New Orleans branch of L. S. U. JOSEPH MELE, who com- 
pleted his Ph.D. at L.S.U. in August, goes to Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
GEORGE BONNELL of Southeastern Louisiana at Hammond, completed 
his M.A. at L.S.U. JAMES W. PARKERSON and GEORGE C. BRIAN 
each taught 9 hours at Northeast Louisiana at Monroe, including a high 
school workshop that I did not know about when I had an issue devoted 
to those things. They say that CLAUDE FULLER will join them next year, 
coming from Florida State. DONALD TODD has moved from Wiley College 
in Marshall, Texas, to Southern University in Baton Rouge. He did post-M.A. 
work at the University of Denver this summer. 


Mississippi. Congratulations to Ole Miss for having the second Miss Amer- 
ca in a row on the campus and in the Speech Department. CHARLES M. 
GETCHELL taught during the first half of the summer, and then worked on 
the fall issue of the Southern Speech Journal while he vacationed in Maine. 
CLYDE REEVES taught both summer terms. ANNE DANIEL worked on 
her Ph.D. at Northwestern, and then vacationed in the Great Smokies where 
she saw “Unto These Hills.” JOE BALDWIN, whom we remember from Ole 
Miss, has been promoted to Associate Professor at Nebraska. He conducted 
the High School Workshop this summer, and bought a new home in Lincoln. 
ANDREW M. JONES goes to a new job at Mississippi State College for 
Women at Columbus. Miss ETOILE DuBARD of the Natchez Public Schools 
went to school at the Central Institute for the Deaf. CLYDE E. REEVES 
of Ole Miss taught Speech Correction and Interp during the first term, and 
vacationed in New York and New Jersey. 
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North Carolina. NORMAN W. MATTES writes from the University that 
he taught Voice and Diction for part of the summer and then camped with 
his family on Mt. Mitchell for ten days, and travelled through Virginia. He 
tells us that DONALD SPRINGER is joining them at Chapel Hill, coming 
from Iowa State. RICHARD DOUTHIT, who was there at N.C., is going 
to Texas Christian. LUCIA MORGAN is using a research grant this next year 
to record the speech of the Okracope natives in Carolina. Mr. Mattes also 
conducted conferences for the North Carolina Bankers’ Association and a 
nutritional association. DORIS C. HOLSWORTH of Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege in Wilson, traveled to Puerto Rico, visiting Rio Piedres, San Juan, and 
Mayaguez. CHARLES A. PARKER finished his Ph.D. at LSU, and has been 
appointed head of the Department of Speech Arts at Pfeiffer College in Misen- 
heimer. 


South Carolina. Sara Lowrey of Furman went to New York this summer 
to meet with several of the Key people of N.B.C. and C.BS., discussing 
graphic designs, music, and handling children on television, in preparation for 
her new television program, “How Do You Say It?” The program is designed 
to help children improve their speech habits. It began in September. 


Tennessee. Mrs. WILMA McCAGUE of Lambuth College in Jackson, at- 
tended the Children’s Theatre Conference at Michigan City, Indiana, and went 
to school at Boston University for a workshop in religious drama. On the 
way she saw eight New York plays and the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford. 
LILLIAN W. VOORHEES of Fisk University, attended the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of the A.E.T.A. in Denver, and then vacationed in Colorado, 
visiting Pike’s Peak, and theatre productions at Boulder, Central City, and 
Denver. JAMES A. POSTON has moved from Sewanee to Montgomery Bell 
Academy in Nashville. He also did graduate work at Peabody. BEN J. HOL- 
LAND of David Lipscomb College in Nashville, worked toward his doctorate 
at Southern California. Mrs. RUBY C. KRIDER of Grove High School in 
Paris worked on her M.A. at Northwestern. 


Texas. At the University, JERRY ROLLINS POWELL, director of 
Speech and Drama activities for the Interscholastic League, worked on his 
Ph.D. P. MERVILLE LARSON wrote from Texas Tech that the summer 
theatre tour was terrific, with twenty-six students making the trip to see 
twenty productions in Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, Ontario, New York, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee. He says they are on a three-year rotation now, including 
a western U.S. tour, an eastern U.S. tour, and a European tour. They go to 
Europe next year. They have a new staff member this year, Miss SHIRLEY 
M. CADLE, with an M.F.A. from Oklahoma. Also, Mrs. DORIS M. MAXEY 
has joined Tech as a Teaching Fellow. RONALD SHULZ of Tech was pro- 
moted to Associate Professor this fall. GLENN R. CAPP of Baylor directed 
the high school summer workshop, lectured at Ft. Sam Houston in San An- 
tonio, and wrote that Miss CHLOE ARMSTRONG will be on leave for the 
year at Wayne State. Mrs. Capp will teach her courses, and Mrs. THOMAS 
B. ABBOTT will teach adult education work. ROBERT CAPEL taught 
Phonetics, Persuasion, Speech Problems in the Classroom, and Advanced Public 
Speaking at Stephen F. Austin State. He writes that RICHARD BROWNING 
is joining him this fall, coming from North Dakota State, and that MERLE 
LENTZ comes from a year of doctoral work at Iowa to handle the theatre 
work. TED SKINNER writes from Lamar Tech that GEORGE BOGUSCH 
is coming from Colorado State to be co-director of the theatre; that ARNOLD 
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ANDERSON is on leave to attend LSU on his doctoral program; that WIL- 
LIAM H. VEATCH is coming from Vanderbilt as visiting professor of foren- 
sics; and that JUDSON D. ELLERTSON has been promoted to Assistant 
Professor. And then, he said, he went to the Gulf beach for 17 days of rest. 
ELTON ABERNATHY at Southwest Texas at San Marcos appeared at the 
Baylor High School Institute as a guest lecturer, and that he spent five weeks 
teaching a special course for key personnel of the Air Forces on Kelly Air 
Force Base, San Antonio. That’s why I missed him when I went through San 
Marcos one day. VERNA HARRIS of the Midland Public Schools took private 
lessons in art, and attended the National Education Association convention 
in St. Louis. ALBERT E. JOHNSON of Texas A & I reports that he vaca- 
tioned at Port Aransas after teaching the first term. He adds that the new 
Speech building was due to be ready for occupancy in September. JACK P. 
CLARK said the same thing in his letter. He taught in the area of speech 
therapy and special education during the entire summer. CRANNELL TOL- 
LIVER, President of the Texas Speech Association, spent part of the summer 
preparing for the Association meeting in Austin. He also taught speech educa- 
tion courses. He notes that they plan to be in the new fine arts building early 
this fall. He writes that Dr. GWENYTH VAUGHN and EARL SCHUMAN 
of the University of Denver, are joining their staff at West Texas State at 
Canyon, in the field of Audiology. C. L. FARR received his Ph.D. from Iowa 
this summer, and WILLIAM A. MOORE, also of West Texas, spent the sum- 
mer in graduate work at Michigan. EMOGENE EMERY of Hardin-Simmons 
at Abilene writes that after teaching Fundamentals and Phonetics for ‘half the 
summer, and visiting San Marcos as a guest lecturer in the High School 
Workshop, she took a trip to Banff and Lake Louise. She adds that Dr. De- 
WITTE HOLLAND, formerly head of the department at Louisiana College, 
comes to Hardin-Simmons this year as director of forensics. JENNIE LOUISE 
HINDMAN of Midwestern University at Wichita Falls taught Phonetics and 
Voice and Diction during the first term. She adds that Dr. THOMAS PACE 
joins them this year as Associate Professor of Speech in Public Address. 
EARL C. BRYAN writes from Texas Woman’s University at Denton that 
their new University Theatre will be completed for use in September. That’s 
three new theatres in Texas this year! PAUL W. BEARDSLEY of Austin 
College in Sherman taught a course in directing Speech and Drama Activities 
in the High School, lectured at the San Marcos High School Workshop, and 
vacationed in the ranch country near Kerrville) R. CLYDE YARBROUGH 
taught a course in Special Problems in Preaching at Texas Christian in Ft. 
Worth. He worked on a couple of manuscripts, and vacationed at Cape Cod 
and New York City. He notes that they have three new staff members this 
next year: JAMES GRAY SAUNDERS comes from Ohio University in 
Radio-TV; RICHARD P. DOUTHIT comes from North Carolina as Assist- 
ant Professor of Speech; and Mrs. TELETE LAWRENCE comes as a full 
time Speech Clinician. DAVID L. MATHENY, director of forensics has been 
promoted to Assistant Professor. Here at the University of Houston, DAVID 
LARSON has been named chairman of the Drama Department. AULEY B. 
LUKE has taken off for Oklahoma to do more work on his doctorate. G. 
JACK GRAVLEE has come from graduate work at LSU to work in Funda- 
mentals and Forensics. Mrs. TINA BANGS and Mrs. RAY BATTIN both 
finished their Ph.D.’s this summer. ESTHER EBY vacationed the whole 
summer in Florida, Minnesota, and the West Coast. 

Virginia, Maryland, and D. C. GEORGE P. WILSON, JR., writes from 
Virginia that ‘he taught Phonetics, and lectures to the Virginia Realtors Insti- 
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tute and to the U. S. Steelworkers and a Tri-State Labor Conference, before 
spending two weeks at a beach cottage on the Inland Waterway. He notes 
that ROBERT C. JEFFREY has moved to Indiana, and that ROBERT W. 
SMITH and BENJAMIN P. MEHRLING have joined the staff in forensics 
and Radio-TV respectively. E. THOMAS STARCHER writes from Maryland 
that he taught Advanced Public Speaking at the Pentagon, was a consultant 
for National Milk Foundation in D. C., was coordinator for Michigan State’s 
“Seminar on Communication,” held on the Maryland campus, and participated 
in another on the Delaware campus. He assumes new duties as speech consult- 
ant for Bethesda Naval School of Hospital Administration this year. And 
finally, DON A. HARRINGTON writes about his work in Washington, D. C., 
in such areas as planning, developing and carrying out a program in the area 
of speech and hearing handicaps in cooperation with regional offices in the 
Children’s Bureau. He had an interesting experience this summer, in deliver- 
ing the commencement address to the high school from which he was gradu- 
ated, and in which audience was his sister who had returned after 25 years 
to get her diploma. He calls our attention to a drop of nearly 20% in the 
number of Ph.D.’s granted in speech—down from the 1956 high. 
Get together in Washington? 


LOIS BALL 


Mrs. George Cornelius Ball, former speech director at Arkansas College, 
Batesville, Arkansas, died July 29th. She was 65, and a resident of Memphis, 
Tennessee, at the time of her death. 

Mrs. Ball was the former Miss Lois Davis, daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry L. Davis of Memphis. She came to Batesville in 1917 as a teach- 
er of expression in the public schools. A few years later she joined the staff 
of Arkansas College and continued in that capacity for many years. 

Mrs. Ball had many friends throughout the south and was highly respected 
as a professional leader in speech training. She was one of the most influential 
memburs in the organization and growth of the Arkansas Speech Association. 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND THE BUSINESS 
MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION, MEETING 
AT THE SHERATON HOTEL, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, APRIL 6 - 10, 
1959. 


Executive Counc — I 


The first meeting of the Executive Council of the Southern Speech Associa- 
tion was called to order by President Hardy Perritt at 2:30 p.m., Wednesday, 
April 8. Members and guests present included: Thelma Beeler, Rena Calhoun, 
Merrill G. Christophersen, R. F. Conklin, Jr., H. P. Constans, Novalyn Price 
Ellis, Mary Louise Gehring, C. M. Getchell, Stuart Irby Gilmore, McDonald 
W. Held, Reginald Holland, Robert C. Jeffery, Ruby Krider, Lena McClure, 
Charles McGlon, Roy D. Murphy, H. Hardy Perritt, Clyde Reeves, Franklin 
R. Shirley, Crannell Tolliver, Joseph C. Wetherby, and George Wilson. 

The minutes of the Executive Council meetings at Houston in 1958 were 
read and accepted. 

President Perritt presented the President’s report. Its acceptance was moved 
by Conklin, seconded by Getchell, and passed by the Council. 

Held reported orally on his work as First Vice-President and said that 
the convention program was the fruit of his efforts. He stated that the 
persons in charge of the workshops had been especially helpful in planning 
the program and in providing contacts. Getchell moved that the First Vice- 
President be commended for the program, Conklin seconded, and the Council 
approved. 

President Perritt reported that Mrs. Elkins, the Second Vice-President, was 
unable to be present due to the serious illness of her husband. She will mail 
her report at a later date. The joint letter of President Perritt and Vice- 
President Elkins to the Association membership was submitted with the 
President’s report. Held moved that the Executive Secretary be instructed to 
wire Mrs. Elkins in the name of the Executive Council expressing regret that 
she could not be present and extending best wishes for the satisfactory 
progress of her husband’s recovery. Calhoun seconded the motion, which the 
Council passed. 

Gehring presented the report of the Executive Secretary. Constans moved 
acceptance of the report, Shirley seconded, and the Council adopted the motion. 

Murphy presented orally the report of the Third Vice-President on the 
tournament. He will present the full written report of the tournament and 
congress to the Executive Secretary later. Krider moved approval of Murphy’s 
report, Shirley seconded, and the motion passed. 

Getchell presented the Editor’s report. Acceptance was moved by Tolliver 
and seconded by Wetherby. In the ensuing discussion Calhoun asked what 
happened to the convention proceedings when they were not published. 
Gehring answered that they were filed as part of the Association’s per- 
manent records. Getchell said there were two reasons why he had not 
published the last convention proceedings—the form was not consistent 
and they were so long that printing would have been quite expensive. Calhoun 
stated that this year each member of the Conventions Proceedings Committee 
was being asked to limit his report on any session to 50 words. Getchell said 
he believed that one person should still be responsible for editing the proceed- 
ings. Constans inquired whether the proceedings would be of value to the 
First-Vice-President in planning the program. Held replied that they might 
be; ‘he added that while he recognized the desirability of holding the reports 
within agreed-on limits there might be a unique program which would need 
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more pages. There being no further discussion, the motion accepting the 
Editor’s report was passed. 

Jeffrey presented the report of the Advertising Manager. Christopherson 
moved its acceptance, Constans seconded, and the motion passed. 

McGlon was recognized for the report of the Convention Invitations Com- 
mittee. He said that he would like first of all to welcome the delegates in his 
capacity of Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. He commented 
on the cooperation which the management of the Sheraton had given him, 
noting especially that the hotel was providing six complimentary rooms and 
as many as 60 temporary rooms for the use of the tournament. He repurted 
that he had not consulted fully with the Convention Invitations Committee 
but on the basis of the correspondence he had received as Chairman, he 
recommended that the 1960 convention be held in Winston-Salem with Wake 
Forest as the host school. 

President Perritt pointed out that there had been considerable correspond- 
ence with the Southeastern Theater Conference about the possibilities of a 
joint meeting in 1960. At the recent SETC convention Chattanooga was 
selected for their 1960 convention. We should also select our 1961 meeting 
place in order that the possibility of a joint meeting may again be explored. 
However, it should be kept in mind that SETC will not meet in Arkansas. 
Texas or Louisiana, which are a part of the Southern Speech Association. 

Getchell moved and Conklin seconded that the recommendation of the 
Chairman be accepted for the 1960 convention. 

Wetherby asked for further discussion of the reasons for selecting Winston- 
Salem in preference to Durham. He stated that he could get commitments from 
the cerebral palsy hospital, Duke hospital, local theater, television and radio 
stations if they were desired. The hotel would house the tournament if that 
were desired. 

McGlon responded that he was sure Duke and Durham would be excellent 
convention hosts, but that on the basis of correspondence already available, 
he felt Winston-Salem to the the better choice. 

Wetherby moved as a substitute motion that Durham be named the host 
city for the 1960 convention with Duke as the host school. 

Christopherson seconded the motion. 

Tolliver asked what was the race situation. Perritt replied that the Associa- 
tion wanted as near an un-restricted invitation as possible. Held pointed out 
that the Sheraton invitation was completely unrestricted. McGlon stated that 
the hotels being considered in Durham and Winston-Salem were under the 
same management. Each of them will provide unrestricted facilities except for 
lodging. 

Wilson commented that he would like to offer a little analogy—one place 
already has the full team signed while the other has not completed its roster. 
Wetherby stated that the only reason there were not commitments from all 
concerned in Durham was that they had not yet been asked. 

Christophersen said that he had seconded the substitute motion because 
he felt the Association had a moral obligation to Durham, At the time that 
Greenville was chosen for the convention site, Durham had extended an 
invitation and Christophersen felt Durham should have the “next first chance” 
for a Carolina convention. 

Getchell commented that he like both Durham and Winston-Salem. If there 
should be a future meeting with SETC, Durham would probably be a better 
site because of its nearness to Chapel Hill. 
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Shirley stated that the Winston-Salem invitation was warm and cordial, 
but that he would not be angry with whatever decision the Council made. 

There being no further discussion on the substitute motion, the President 
called for the vote. The substitute motion failed. The President asked for 
further discussion on Winston-Salem. 

Held asked whether we were committed to North Carolina. Perritt replied 
that we were not committed until the Executive Council votes. The motion to 
name Winston-Salem the ‘host city and Wake Forest the host school for 
the 1960 convention then passed. 

McGlon then reported on the prospects for 1961. McClure asked to be 
allowed to present an invitation from Miami on behalf of Mrs. Bertha Hunt, 
President of the Miami Speech Association. After her presentation, McGlon 
pointed out that a convention city must be one which has adequate accom- 
modations for all areas and a college willing to serve as host school. He said 
he had received many invitations from hotels across the south asking for the 
convention, but that only three—and they were in Miami Beach—were willing 
or able to give an unrestricted invitation. He said he understood that the 
Everglades in Miami would make the same provisions. McGlon had asked 
Rousse about Austin as a site, but had no definite information to offer. The 
Hilton Hotel in San Antonio had responded to an inquiry with the phrase 
that any negro delegates would be cared for. Getchell suggested that the 
Miami invitation be given serious consideration. He pointed out that the First 
Vice-President elect of SETC is Delmar Solem of the University of Miami 
McGlon stated that he had received no formal invitation from a central state 
and thought it would be well to consider Miami for 1961. 

Christophersen moved that Miami be named the 1961 convention site if 
satisfactory arrangements could be worked out. Getchell seconded with the 
remark that inasmuch as SETC had not selected a 1961 site, Miami should be 
a good choice. 

Wilson said that the SETC Executive Secretary Helms would do every- 
thing he could for a joint meeting. Tolliver inquired whether a joint meeting 
would mean setting a precedent; he asked whether the southwest theater 
people would never be included. Getchell replied that he felt there would 
certainly be years when it would be neither possible nor desirable to meet 
jointly; that he thought it might be possible to meet jointly with the South- 
west Theater Conference when we met in Texas. Wilson stated that he favored 
such joint meetings. Perritt said that a joint meeting with SETC in 1961 
certainly would not rule out future SSA meetings in the southwest. 

McGlon stated that he had received no central invitation. Getchell said this 
would not rule out the central area permanently. Constans said he wished to 
point out that the invitation is to Miami not to Miami Beach. 

There being no further discussion, the motion was voted upon and adopted. 
Wilson asked what would ‘happen if the conditions mentioned in the motion 
were not met? Perritt stated that the question would then be referred back 
to the Council next year. 

Getchell asked whether it was all right to report to SETC that we had 
selected Miami. Held moved that the SETC be invited to meet with us jointly 
in Miami. Krider seconded. Jeffery asked whether the Everglades would be 
large enough for both conventions. McClure replied that it was. Whetherby 
asked how many persons would be in attendance. McGlon replied that at 
Berea the maximum was estimated at 500 for the joint convention. The motion 


passed. 
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Constans moved that the Executive Council reaffirm the custom of meeting 
the first full week in April. Shirley seconded. The motion passed. 
The motion to adjourn was introduced and adopted. 


Executive Counc — IIL 


The second meeting of the Executive Council of the Southern Speech 
Association was called to order by President Hardy Perritt at 9:00 p.m., 
Wednesday, April 8. Members and guests present included: Allen Bales, Thelma 
Beeler, Rena Calhoun, Merrill G. Christophersen, R. F. Conklin, H. P. Con- 
stans, Douglas Ehninger, Novalyn Price Ellis, Mary Louise Gehring, C. M. 
Getchell, S. I. Gilmore, Blair Hart, McDonald Held, Reginald Holland, Sara 
Ivey, Robert C. Jeffrey, Ruby Krider, Lena McClure, Charles McGlon, 
James W. Parkerson, Hardy Perritt, Franklin Shirley, Don Streeter, Crannell 
Tolliver, Lola Walker, Joe Wetherby, and George Wilson. 

President Perritt read a letter from Ralph Eubanks, Chairman of the 
Constitution Committee, which stated that the Committee saw no reason for 
revision. Christophersen moved that the report be accepted; Wetherby 
seconded; the motion passed. 

Christophersen presented orally the report of the AFA. He stated that three 
workshops had been sponsored during the tournament and that the one on 
cross-examination debate was received with unusual enthusiasm. He said that 
there were three recommendations growing out of the AFA business meeting: 
(1) that it be suggested to the third vice-president that a judge who fails to 
meet a judging assignment would have his team disqualified from winning any 
awards unless an appeal board should rule otherwise; (2) that a recommenda- 
tion be sent to the national debate committee suggesting that three questions 
instead of one be chosen in a single area; and (3) that Roy Murphy be 
commended for his operation of the tournament. Getchell moved the accept- 
ance of the report; Jeffrey seconded. 

Christophersen moved that recommendation number one be amended to 
allow a penalty to be given for failure to meet a judging assignment but to 
leave the nature of the penalty to the discretion of the tournament com- 
mittee. Conklin seconded. Jeffrey moved to amend the amendment by adding 
that the penalty not reflect on the credit of the students. Wilson seconded. 
The Jeffery amendment passed. 

Held remarked that he felt the judging problem was serious; that we 
should not fail to act, that a definite penalty should be adopted so that there 
would not be a personality problem which might arise if no definite penalty 
were determined in advance. Shirley said he felt that if students were in 
danger of being disqualified they would pressure their coach to meet his 
assignments and that the third vice-president needs the backing of the Execu- 
tive Council. Hart asked whether a reprimand would not be sufficient to 
punish the offender. Held answered that new people came into the tournament 
each year although there were some who had for years been treating their 
judging assignment “‘cavalierly.” Shirley stated that it was easy to say that 
there should be no penalty but that the problem of the tournament director 
remained. Calhoun asked whether an expression of the need for adequate 
judges in the first letter sent out each year about the tournament might not 
prevent violations. Conklin inquired whether paying money would solve the 
problem, whether a fine would be more effective than a reprimand. Held 
stated that at Capel’s tournament $50 is assessed if the coach is not present 
with the team to judge. Christophersen remarked that money may talk but 
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there was no provision to enforce collection of fines. Wilson suggested that the 
tournament committee might be in a position to say whether the financial 
penalty should be large or small. Wetherby stated that if a judge were too 
indifferent to meet his assignments he probably would be unconcerned about 
his team being disqualified. Wilson moved the previous question. Hart second- 
ed. The motion failed. 

Hart stated that since there was continuously changing personnel at the 
tournament and since there were both old and new offenders, he thought a 
preventive and not a punitive solution was needed. He suggested that the 
amendment be defeated and that the Council reflect its feeling informally to 
the tournament committee. 

Held said that one way of prevention might be clarifying the requirements. 
He suggested an objective statement in the tournament rules that the failure 
of a judge to show for an assignment would penalize his own students. 

Wilson asked whether anyone proposed a $50 fine in the event that the 
present amendment failed. Christophersen called for Shirley’s opinion since 
Shirley is the incoming third vice-president. Shirley said that he had seen 
the difficulty for some years and was quite concerned since he must operate 
next year’s tournament; he asked how we could call our tournament a 
training situation if judging was inadequate; he stated that he thought the 
irresponsible should be penalized. 

Wilson asked whether Shirley had a specific recommendation. Shirley re- 
plied that he supported the original AFA recommendation that a failure of 
the coach to meet his judging assignments should make his students ineligible 
for awards with the right of appeal to the tournament committee if there were 
extenuating circumstances. 

Streeter said that he had had three years of experience in directing the 
tournament; that the problem is a long-standing one and needed some action; 
he felt that this group was not the proper action group but should authorize 
the tournament committee to take appropriate measures as it saw fit. 

Wetherby inquired why there was a problem at the Southern and wondered 
whether there might be a different solution. Shirley stated that there were 
some present who had nexer attended a tournament before. Held pointed out 
that there were a large number of high schools in attendance and that high 
school coaches do not have to judge regularly at the tournaments they 
customarily attend. Wetherby asked whether the offenders were primarily high 
school teachers. Shirley said not altogether. Hart said he thought that new 
teachers might feel inadequate to handle a judging assignment. Christophersen 
said that individuals present who run successful tournaments on their own 
campuses do so because they are arbiters; he suggested that the third vice- 
president be given the power to run the tournament as he sees fit. 

The amendment as amended was voted upon and defeated. 

The President stated that accepting the AFA report did not mean endorse- 
ment of it. Jeffrey asked whether a motion was necessary to accept the report 
without recommendation. The President replied affirmatively. Wetherby stated 
that he was opposed to penalizing students and moved that the Executive 
Council recomend that there be no penalties placed on the students because of 
the failure of their coaches to meet judging assignments. Jeffrey seconded. 
Shirley said that unless the penalty was on the students he did not feel the 
problem could be solved; that pressure by the students and by the school 
administration would make the solution work. Jeffrey asked whether going 
home under a $50 fine wouldn’t be just as effective. Wilson pointed out that 
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Council members were using “may and might” in their discussion, but that 
Capel’s $50 fine did work. Shirley asked how the assessed fine could be col- 
lected. Ellis stated that high schools frequently give plays to raise money for 
forensics, that she felt the high school teacher would show up if there were 
danger of penalizing his team and he didn’t have any money anyway. Parker- 
son stated that publicizing the rule that the coach must judge certainly 
wouldn’t hurt. Bales stated that if members were afraid of hurting the students 
then the school rather than the students could be named as disqualified. The 
motion was then voted upon and defeated. 

Wetherby asked whether it was proper for this group to pass upon the 
second recommendation of the AFA. Conklin said he thought the recom- 
mendation would carry more weight if it were endorsed by the Executive 
Council. Perritt said that endorsement was not implied if the Council merely 
accepted the report. The Council adopted the original motion to accept the 
report as presented. 

At the request of Chairman Hart, the report of the Finance Committee was 
deferred to the next meeting. 

President Perritt called for the report of the AETA Committee. Held stated 
that no one was officially present to represent that group. 

Last year none of the three committee members attended the Houston 
convention. Some thought was given to re-constituting the committee. During 
the past year the two remaining members of the committee were contacted. 
Both expressed interest and agreed to serve. John Caldwell of the University 
of Louisville and Stanley Hamilton are the continuing members; Leland Zim- 
merman has been chosen as the third member. President Perritt expressed 
appreciation for Held’s comments and suggested that a report might be pre- 
sented at the next session. 

At the request of Douglas Ehninger, member of the Nominating Committee, 
that report was deferred. President Perritt pointed out that according to the 
Constitution, that committee must present its slate at the first business meet- 
ing of the convention, which is scheduled for 1:30 Thursday. 

Douglas Ehninger presented the report of the special committee to nominate 
the new Journal Editor. Eugene White of the University of Miami is their 
nominee. Wetherby moved approval and Wilson seconded. Held asked how 
active White had been in the Association. The Executive Secretary replied 
that he is and has been for some years a sustaining Secretary. Ehninger 
stated that the committee looked for the man for the job rather than con- 
sidering the job as a reward. The Committee feels that White is eminently 
qualified inasmuch as he is widely published. Macmillan will soon bring out his 
second text. Held stated that the things which were pointed out were what he 
wanted to know, that he was not in any way opposed to the nominee but 
that since he did not know White well he wished information on his qualifica- 
tions. Perritt remarked that he had asked White to serve as hhead teller for 
this convention but that White had had to refuse because he was moving into 
a new home. The motion was voted on and passed. 

Upon Wilson’s motion seconded by Christophersen, the Executive Council 
adjourned. 


Executive Counc, — III 


The third meeting of the Executive Council was called to order by President 
Perritt at 10:30 p.m., Thursday, April 9. Members and guests present in- 
cluded: Allen Bales, Rena Calhoun, Merrill G. Christophersen, H. P. Constans, 
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Harvey Cromwell, Novalyn Price Ellis, Mary Louise Gehring, S. I. Gilmore, 
Blair Hart, McDonald Held, Sara Ivey, Robert C. Jeffery, Freda Kenner, 
Ruby Krider, Harold Luper, Lena McClure, Roy Murphy, James W. Parker- 
son, Hardy Perritt, James Popovich, Don Streeter, Lola Walker, Clark Weaver, 
Joe Wetherby, and George Wilson. 

President Perritt presented the report of the Nominating Committee 
Its acceptance was moved by Constans, seconded by Cromwell, and passed 
by the Council. 

Harold Luper made an oral report for the SHD Committee, which included: 
(1) a request for a fourth secional meeting in their interest; (2) a request for 
a guide sheet with a statement of whom to contact for banquets, any re- 
strictions, money available for the committee, etc.; (3) a request that the 
local arrangements committee include someone in speech and hearing; and 
(4) a report that Sara Ivey had been appointed the new member of the 
committee. Wetherby moved acceptance of the report and Christophersen 
seconded. Held commented that there are four sectional meetings plus a 
general session this year. Perritt stated that there were three sectional meetings 
plus a clinic tour at Houston. Held said the fourth meeting this year was the 
showing of a film as requested by the SHD committee and inquired whether 
it was wise to have more than three sectional meetings at any one program 
hour. He stated that he recognized the specialized interest of the group but 
thought they might profitably follow the same pattern as the other associated 
groups. Perritt pointed out that they are quasi-independent so that the 
Executive Council cannot suggest their procedures. Luper stated that the 
group was quite willing to follow the pattern if it were known and that the 
comments simply pointed out the need for a direction sheet. Perritt stated 
that the general convention pattern was for five sectional meeting periods with 
three sections scheduled at each period. Five would thus be the maximum 
number of meetings possible for any interest group but four is the maximum 
number that any group has had to date. The motion to accept the report was 
approved. 

Held raised a point of information about accepting the report on com- 
mittee membership; he wished to know whether the Committee on Com- 
mittees elects the standing committees. Perritt responded affirmatively. 

Christophersen reported for Ehninger that the Archives are present and in 
good condition at the University of Florida. Perritt added that the excess 
copies of the Southern Speech Journal are stored in the Secretary’s office at 
the University of Alabama. Held moved acceptance of the report. Constans 
seconded. The motion passed. 

Murphy made the final report on the tournament, including information 
from Cromwell on the Congres; the information which he presented from his 
notes will be written up and filed with the Executive Secretary. Christopher- 
sen moved acceptance, Constans seconded, and the Council adopted the motion. 

Luper presented the report of the Resolutions Committee (Attachment #9) 
and moved its adoption. Wetherby seconded. Jeffrey asked what happens to 
the report. The Executive Secretary replied that the report is filed with the 
minutes and that the Executive Secretary writes appropriate letters to each 
individual or organization mentioned in the report. The report was adopted. 

President Perritt remarked that due to an automobile accident, T. Earle 
Johnson was absent form a Southern Speech Association convention for the 
first time and that the Council might want to take some sort of action. Luper 
said he thought this was the first convention Louise Davison had missed 
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since becoming a member; she is absent because of the serious illness of her 
husband. The President pointed out that the Council had sent a wire to a 
present officer who was unable to attend and wondered what might be 
appropriate for those who were not Council members. Wetherby remarked 
that Johnson was practically “Mr. Southern Speech Association.” Murphy 
agreed. Held stated that we were all aware of his tremendous contribution to 
the Association. Christophersen moved that the Executive Secretary be in- 
structed to send Johnson anote expressing regret for his accident and hoping 
for his speedy recovery. Held seconded. Luper moved to amend by adding 
that an appropriate note be also sent to Louise Davison. Constans seconded. 
Without further discussion both the amendment and the main motion were 
adopted. 

Constans stated that Mrs. Dickey had asked him to express her appreciation 
for the sympathy which the Council had expressed last year. Perritt added 
that Mrs. Dickey had telephoned him shortly before the convention and 
expressed her appreciation. 

Gehring presented the auditor’s report. Murphy moved acceptance, Chris- 
tophersen seconded, and the motion passed. 

Hart stated that the Finance Committee has studied the budget prepared 
by the Executive Secretary and moves its approval. Cromwell seconded. 
Jeffrey asked whether advertising could be sold in the convention pro- 
gram. Perritt replied that he thought so. Wetherby asked whether Jeffrey 
thought it would be possible to sell any ads? Jeffrey replied affirma- 
tively. Christophersen raised a point of order on the propriety of this dis 
cussion before the adoption of the budget. The budget was then voted on 
and approved. Constans moved that the Advertising Manager be authorized to 
expore the possibility of advertising in the convention program and that he be 
empowered to act if he feels the sale of advertising would be sufficient to be 
desirable. Wetherby seconded. Wilson pointed out that the Eastern association 
sells ads in its program. The motion was adopted. 

Streeter presented the report on Exhibits and moved its acceptance. 
Held seconded. Cromwell asked why Streeter felt that “the Southern 
Speech Association is one of the least valuable meetings the book com- 
panies attend.” Streeter replied that the number of delegates was small 
and that the number of speech books purchased is small compared with the 
number in fields such as English or history. Jeffrey asked how much income 
was derived from this year’s exhibits. Streeter replied that the fees amounted 
to $170. Hart asked whether the chair felt it would be appropriate to entertain 
a motion to retain Streeter as chairman of exhibits. Perritt replied that he 
thought that matter was covered in the recommendations. Jeffrey asked what 
had been the response to Streeter’s book promotional scheme. Streeter replied 
that the response was pleasant, that he had observed many people inspecting 
the books to discover Southern authors. The Council voted to accept the 
report. 

Walker presented the report of the Committee on Problems in Speech 
Education. Whetherby moved acceptance, Held seconded, and the motion 
passed. 

Calhoun moved that a committee be appointed by the President to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of publishing a “Careers in Speech” brochure. McClure 
seconded. The motion passed. 

Hart moved that upon receiving notification that a person is eligible for 
honorary (retired) membership, the Executive Secretary shall write a letter to 
that person informing him of his new status with the Association and 
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expressing good will. Jeffrey seconded. Jeffrey then moved to amend by 
adding the phrase “and after verification” following the word “notification.” 
Bales seconded. The Council adopted the amendment and then the motion 
as amended. 

Hart moved that the Council approve the publication of a joint index in 
cooperation with the other regional speech associations, that $200 be budgeted 
to cover our share of the expense, and that the editor be authorized to act for 
the association in further negotiations with the other association about the 
publication. Jeffrey seconded. The motion was adopted. 

President Perritt called for nominations to the Advisory Board. Wetherby 
nominated Roy Murphy. Held nominated Harold Luper. Held moved that 
nominations close and Wetherby seconded. Murphy stated that he wished to 
refuse the nomination because one member of the Advisory Board already 
comes from S.L.I. Murphy moved that there be no further nominations and 
that Luper be elected by unamimous ballot. Wetherby seconded. The Council 
adopted the motion. 

Wetherby moved that the Southern Regional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Broadcasing and Film be recognized as an affiliate and that the 
Constitution committee be requested to draw up the appropriate amendment 
to give the new organization standing committee status. Streeter seconded. 
Murphy requested that the article on the purpose of the new Association be 
read. Wetherby read the preamble, which sets forth the objectives. The 
Executive Secretary asked whether there was a membership list or dues. 
Wetherby replied that there were no dues and that a membership list was 
not yet available. Perritt pointed out that the same rules would govern this 
affiliation as govern AFA, AETA, and SHD. The motion was approved. 

Perritt announced that the Presidential suite would be open for coffee be- 
tween 8:00 and 9:00 Friday morning and that all members were cordially 
invited to attend. 

Wetherby moved to adjourn, Held seconded, and the motion carried. 


Business MEEtInc —I 


The first business meeting of the Southern Speech Association was called 
to order by President Hardy Perritt at 1:25 p.m., Thursday, April 9, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton Hotel 

The Executive Secretary read the minutes of the two business meetings 
at the Houston convention. These were approved as read. 

President Perritt read Article I, Section 1, of the By-Laws, which specifies 
the procedure for choosing a Nominating Committee. He then instructed 
George Wilson, chairman of the tellers, to distribute ballots. 

The report of the Executive Secretary was read and distributed along with 
copies of the audit. Jeffrey Auer moved its acceptance, C. M. Getchell second- 
ed, and the motion passed. 

The report of the special committee to choose an editor-elect was received 
and adopted. Eugene White of the University of Miami was thus duly chosen 
Editor-elect. 

Charles McGlon reported for the Convention Invitation Committee. For 
1960 Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is recommended as the convention city 
with Wake Forest as the host college; for 1961 Miami, Florida, is recom- 
mended for the convention city and the Everglades as the convention hotel. 
McGlon moved the adoption of the report. C. M. Getchell seconded. Donald 
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Graham asked whether other areas than the East were considered. McGlon 
replied that in Houston the Invitation Committee was instructed to find a place 
in North Carolina for 1960; that there were no invitations from further west 
after an Arkansas invitation was withdrawn; and that there would be more 
freedom for all members in Miami than elsewhere. The motion carried. 

H. P. Constans moved that the report of the Nominating Committee be 
deferred until the next business meeting. Frank Shirley seconded and the 
motion carried. 

Joe Wetherby announced that the Tau Kappa Alpha breakfast would be 
held at 7:30 Friday morning and asked interested persons to check in the hotel 
lobby for the location. 

President Perritt invited all members to coffee in the Presidential suite 
Friday morning between 8:00 and 9:00. 

Don Streeter spoke to commend the President’s address and expressed the 
wish that such an address might become a permanent feature of the conven- 
tion; he also suggested that it be published in the SourHerN SPEECH JOURNAL. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Business MEETING — II 


President Hardy Perritt called the second business meeting to order at 1:30 
p.m., Friday, April 10. 

The Executive Secretary read the report of the Nominating Committee. 

Hugh Munro presented the following report for the tellers: the Nominat- 
ing Committee for the coming year will consist of Waldo Braden, L.S.U., chair- 
man; Douglas Ehninger, University of Florida; Merrill Christophersen, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; Donald Streeter, University of Houston, and Al 
Yeomans, Howard College. 

Blair Hartreported that the Finance Committee moved adoption of the 
proposed budget prepared by the Executive Secretary (Attachment #11). 
McDonald Held seconded, and the motion carried. Hart reported further that 
the Finance Committee favored action on the proposed joint index with other 
regional speech journals at an expense of $200. Waldo Braden moved the addi- 
tion of that item to the budget. Elton Abernathy seconded. Braden suggested 
that the proposed index employ the “Ze-Rox” technique rather than being 
mimeographed. The motion was adopted. 

The President called for action on the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. He asked for additional nominations for each position. There being no 
further nominations, Elton Abernathy moved that nominations close and 
Carroll Ellis seconded; the motion carried. All nominees were then duly 
elected. 

President Perritt turned over the association gavel to McDonald Held, 
the incoming President. 

Perritt reminded the group of the suggestion meeting, of the SHD dinner 
and workshop and of the AETA dinner and workshop. 

Harold Luper presented the report of the Resolutions Committee (Attach- 
ment #) and moved its adoption. It was duly seconded and adopted. 

Don Streeter introduced a special resolution commending President Perritt’s 
address, urging that such a Presidential address become a custom of the 
association, and recommending that the address be published in the SourHERN 
SpeEecH JouRNAL. Blair Hart seconded the motion, and it was adopted. 

Don Streeter announced that the University Press and McGraw Hill repre- 
sentatives will sell books from their convention displays. He also announced 
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that Betty May Collins, with a list of 29 southern area authors, had won first 
prize in the exhibits contest and that Word Guild, with 28 names, was second. 
McDonald Held announced that the Committee on Committees would 
mee in the Presidential suite after the suggestions meeting. 
Waldo Braden requested that other members of the Nominating Commit- 
tee meet him immediately after the adjournment of the business meeting. 
The business meeting adjourned. 
/S/ Mary L. Gehring 
Mary L. Gehring, Executive Secretary 


PARA-SCENE PREFABRICATED SCENERY KITS 
Door — Window — Plain Flats 


All Parts Accurately Pre-cut and Pre-drilled 
For Easy Assembly With Wood Screws 


Our New 72 Page Catalog will be sent free to schools 
or org. if requested on official stationery. 
or organizations if requested on official stationery. 


PARAMOUNT THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
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4 Timely New MeGraw-HillS peech Books 


EXPERIMENTS IN HEARING 
By GEORG VON BEKEsy, Harvard University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. Ready in January. 
An eminent international phychologist and physicist makes available to 
physiologists and psychologists the results of his unique ground-breaking ex- 
periments in the field of hearing. Over the years, von Bekesy has created his 
own experiments and has established physiological and neurological facts 
concerning hearing which have advanced this field considerably. The book 
is based cn most of the papers published by the author during the last 30 
years. 


ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH, New Second Edition 


By A. Craic BairD, State University of Iowa; and Franklin H. Knower, 

The Ohio State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 

242 pages, $3.95 
A revision of the authors’ abridgment of GENERAL SPEECH. Its purpose 
is to serve those courses in which a minimum of textbook study is assigned, 
and those courses in communications skills in which training in speech and in 
a are combined or closely integrated. Emphasis is on speech funda- 
mentals, rather than on public speaking. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH 


By Harotp M. Kaptan, Southern Illinois University. McGraw Hill 
Series in Speech. Ready in January. 
A basic theoretical text limited to a description of the structure and function 
of that part of the human body which is loosely referred to as the vocal 
mechanism. Physiologists and other speech workers will find the text suitable 
for reference. Management and therapy are avoided. The author treats the 
subject from the viewpoint of the professional physiologist. 


PHONETICS: THEORY AND APPLICATION TO SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


By JAMEs A. CARRELL; and WILLIAM R. TIFFANY, both of the Uni- 

versity of Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. Ready in January. 
The text for beginning students of speech. It attempts to bridge the gap 
between the theoretical and practical approaches to speech improvement. The 
authors feel that in general speech improvement requires both speech prac- 
tice and ear training. The text is designed to help the student 2 as much 
“ear training” as possible by himself. But it is not a book of spoon-fed 
knowledge. Throughout, the student is given appropriately organized facts 
about his spoken language. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street «© New York 36,N. Y. approval 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINI 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


Graduate program: rhetoric and pub- 
lic address, drama, speech correc- 
tion and audiology. 


adio, Virginia Players, Virginia 

Debaters and Speakers Bureau. 
For information write to 


GeorcE P. Witson, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Department of 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Curricula in: Public Addresse 
Theatre e Radio and Television 
Speech Correction Audiology 
Speech Education 
Graduate Assistantships Ayqilable 


THIS SPACE IS AVAILABLE FOR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
ADVERTISER 


For details write: 
GEorGE P. WILSON 
Advertising Manager 
Southern Speech Journal 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Feature Production 
1952—Twelfth Night 
1953—Romeo and Juliet 
1954—Taming of the Shrew 
1955—Macbeth 
1956—As You Like It 
1957—Hamlet 
1958—A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 


ABILENE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Department of Speech 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
PuBiic ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION 
THEATRE & INTERPRETATION 
RADIO — TELEVISION 
Degrees Offered: 

B.A., B.S.E., M.A. 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
For information, 
write to: 

Rex P. KYKer 
Sta. ACC, Box 40 

Abilene, Texas 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


speech and dramatic arts 


| | 


: Division Of Speech Arts 


' | HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


Dr. Guy D. Newman, Pres. 
Brownwoop, TEXAS 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
OF HIGH STANDARDS 

| AND 
OUTSTANDING FACULTY 


SEPARATE SPEECH BUILDING 
ATTRACTIVE THEATRE 
FM RADIO STATION 
ACTIVE FORENSIC PROGRAM 


For further information write to: 
McDONALD W. HELD, CHAIRMAN 
Division of Speech Arts 


| AAAAAAAAAAAL 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for SOUND and VIBRATION ANALYSIS 


Vibralyzer —$2445.00 Sona-Graph —$2195.00 


An audio and sub-audio spectograph in 5-4400 An audio <cpectrograph in 85-8000 cps range. 
cps range. Provides Fourier analysis of transient Performance similar to Vibralyzer, but more 
or steady state signals, makes up to three per- suited to speech and music studies. Higher fre- 
manent visual displays. quencies on special order. 


Echo-Vov Sr. —$1695.00 Vari-Vov —$1495.00 


A time delay for 40-12,000 cps signals variable Doubles tempo of speech or other audio signal 
from 20 to 1600 milliseconds. A_ narrow band or slows it to one-third of normal with no loss 


low freq y filter: es Doppler Sonar. of intelligibility or change in freq y. 


te hi 1 trum analyzer for anti-missile, satellite, 
wes Sonalyzer —$1995.00 Standard unit, 100-4000 cps; 
Model 30 on special order to 20 ke and higher. 


ACCESSORIES 
Somagram Paper & $60./1000 Amplitude Display Unit —$175.00 


Non-photographic recording for use with Displays Intensity in db vs Time on Sona-Graph, 
Sone Graph, etc. Vibralyzer, etc. 


Scale Magnifier —$350.00 Sectioner Micrometer Plate —$50.00 


Expands a 10% mg of recorded pattern Increases Intensi vs Frequency analysis of 
over entire 4” marking area for more detailed | Vibralyzer, Sona-Graph, etc., to 300 sections 
Vibralyzer or Sona-Graph study. 8 milliseconds apart. ll prices f. o. b. factory 


Write for Kay Catalog 1959-A 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. SJ-9 MAPLE AVENUE PINE BROOK, N. J. CApital 6-4000 
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College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
e Speech Pathology and Audiology 

e Rhetoric a Public Address 

e Theatre and Interpretation 

e Radio - Television - Film 


e Speech Education 


leading to B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 
Graduate Assistantships available 


For complete information, write: 


JoHN E. Dietricu, Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Michigan State University 
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Tulane University 


ANNOUNCES 


A PROGRAM LEADING 
TO THE DEGREE OF 


Doctor of Philosophy 


In T beatre 


Publishers of Producing in TWO 
The TULANE AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write: 

Monroe Lippman, Head 
Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University 

New Orleans 18, La. 


OTHER GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE: MASTER 
OF ARTS; MASTER OF FINE ARTS WITH CONCEN- 
TRATION IN DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION, OR PLAYWRITING. 
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The Department of Speech 
University of Florida 


Gainesville 
Faculty 
Constans, H. P., M. A., LL.B Public Address 
Buck, McKenzie W., Ph.D...........Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ehninger, Douglas, W., Ph.D Rhetorical Theory 
Keyworth, R. A., M.A. Theatre 
Kirk, John W., M.A Technical Theatre 
Mase, Darrell] J., ..Health Related Services 
McClellan, Margaret, ..Speech Education 
Mohrmann, Gerald P., M.A. ..Debate; Public Address 
Reynolds, Wm. M., M.A Public Address 
Sarett, Alma Johnson, Ph.D.........Discussion; Public Address 
Tew, Roy E., Ph.D Audiology; Voice Science 
Thomas, C. K., Ph.D Phonetics 
Williams, D. E., Ph.D. Rhetorical Criticism 
Zimmerman, Leland L., Ph.D. .........0- Theatre; Interpretation 
wa 


© Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D 


© Departmental classrooms and offices are air-condi- 
tioned. 


© Speech and Hearing Clinic co-ordinated as part of the 
training program. 


© Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships available 
Deadline for completed application is March 1. 


H. P. ConsTans 
Pani, Department of Speech 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


By ELIZABETH McGINLEY NEMOY and SERENA FOLEY DAVIS 

The book is divided into three parts. PART I deals with the physiological 
nature of speech. Part II consists of a detailed discussion of each consonant sound. 
Each of the following aspects of the sound is considered: formation, variations in 
connected speech, classification, spellings, combinations, errors in production, and 
suggestions for correction. Part III is devoted to the presentation of each con- 
sonant through an ear training story or poem, and to practice of the sound in 
syllables, words, word groups, sentences, poems and informal speech. 

The drills provided are arranged in cumulative form in order that the pupil 
may be prevented from repeating incorrectly sounds which he has not learned to 
articulate properly while practicing habit formative drilis on a particular sound. 
In addition, non-cumulative drills are provided for use with pupils having diffi- 
culty in the production of only one particular sound. 

The drills are presented without exception in the form of motivated games 
and devices. The game and device approach not only stimulates interest, but also 
provides a more nearly normal speech situation in that the pupil is not required to 
think alone of the mechanics of the articulating process but is confronted as well 
with the necessity for doing some original thinking in the playing of the game. In 
this way the motivated devices assist in bridging the gap between formal repetition 
of speech exercises and the carry-over into spontaneous speaking. Price $4.75 


By ELIZABETH McGINLEY NEMOY, M.A. 

The classroom teacher will find in this excellent book long needed help in aiding 
the child to grow in the power to express his thoughts adequately in oral form. 
Developments in modern science—the radio, television, the airplane, the atomic 
bomb—have made this air age a speaking age as well, and efficiency in oral ex- 
pression occupies a place of major importance in the well designed curriculum. 
Mrs. Nemoy, Teacher of Speech Correction in the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
and co-author of “The Correction of Defective Consonant Sounds” has given out- 
standing service as a regular classroom teacher, in teacher training in the field of 
Speech Correction, and in assisting the elementary and secondary teacher in find- 
ing means of improving speech in the regular classroom through group instruction. 
The simple, practical nature of the materials and approaches presented in this new 
book are the results of this rich background of experience. 

THE STORY APPROACH and the content of the stories reveal a deep under- 
standing of the basic drives and interests of children. THE SELF-TRAINING 
ASPECT OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES demonstrates an equal 
appreciation of the teacher untrained in the field of phonetics or speech correc- 
tion. The value of the material is not restricted, however, to use by the classroom 
teacher. THE SPEECH CORRECTIONIST will find it a source of great MOTI- 
VATION to the child, and a challenge to herself. 

CONTENTS: Part I 1. Introduction 


2. How the Consonant Sounds are produced 

3. Order of Presentation of Consonant Sounds 

4. How to Use the Book 

Part II The Sound-Stories and Instructional Material 

Each sound-story is preceded by Instructions to the 

teacher, including Description of Sound, Common Er- 

rors and How to Correct Them, and Suggestions to the 

Teacher. 

The Sound-Stories cover the following sounds: 

H, P, B, M, WH, W, F, V, TH (voiceless), TH 

a ee T, D, N, K, G, NG, Y, L, R, S, Z, SH, ZH, 
The author provides in this new book corrective procedures as ear-training, con- 
scious imitation of sound, classification through analogy, and contrast of one 
sound with another. The Sound-Stories contain original jingles as an integral part 
of the story—stories which also give corrective procedures and a classification of 
speech sounds which shows their major characteristics. An analytic description of 
the sound will be found in a section preceding each story. Price $3.75 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 
MAGNOLIA MASSACHUSETTS 


CORRECTION OF DEFECTIVE CONSONANT SOUNDS | 
SPEECH CORRECTION THROUGH STORY-TELLING UNITS 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNALS 


Issues Available October, 1959 


Volume Number Volume Number 

#1 #2 #43 #4 #1 #2 #3 +4 
One $1.50 $1.50 Thirteen none none none none 
Two $1.50 $1.50 Fourteen none none $ .50 $1.50 
Three $ .50 $1.50 Fifteen none none $1.50 $1.00 
Four none $1.00 none $1.50 Sixteen $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 
Five $1.00 none $1.00 $1.00 Seventeen $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 $ .50 
Six $1.50 $1.50 none $1.50 Eighteen $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 
Seven $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 Nineteen $1.00 $ .50 $1.00 $1.50 
Eight $1.00 $1.00 $1.50 $1.00 Twenty none $ 50 $ 50 $ .50 
Nine $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 Twenty-One $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 $ .50 
Ten $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.50 Twenty-Two $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 $ .50 


Eleven $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 Twenty-Three $ 50 $ 50 $ 50 $ .50 
Twelve $1.50 $1.50 none none Twenty-Four $1.50 $ 50 $ 50 $ .50 


Also available: 
The Southern Speech Association, A History by Dallas C. Dickey $1.00 


PLEASE USE THIS FORM TO ORDER. CIRCLE THE ISSUES YOU 


WISH TO PURCHASE. 


(Full name) 


(Address) 


Method of Payment: Money enclosed in ( ) cash ( ) check ( ) other 
Bill me for the above ( ) 
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SUMMER SESSION, 1960 


The Majestic, one of the last American showboats, is now owned 
by Indiana University and will be operated, starting in June, 
1960, for an annual twelve-week season on the Ohio River. 
Summer productions will continue in the Brown County Play- 
house and the campus University Theatre. Inquiries are invited 
from undergraduates and graduates interested in applying for 
technical theatre and acting assistantships and scholarships in 
any of the three companies. 


The Speech and Theatre Institute, June 26- July 9, includes 
sections in forensics and dramatics for high school juniors and 
seniors. 


The Speech Correction Workshop, June 19 - July 2, offers op- 


portunities for high school graduates considering a career in 
speech therapy. 


Summer Session Courses, June 14 - August 11, will include ex- 


tensive offerings in Public Address and Rhetoric, Theatre and 
Drama, and Speech Pathology and Audiology, for A.B., M.A., 
M.A.T., and Ph.D, candidates. 


REGULAR SESSION, 1961 
Graduate Appointments for 1960-61 include forensics, theatre, 


and clinical assistantships and teaching associateships in public 
speaking. Applications must be filed by February 15, 1960. 


Write for further information: 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EvansTon-Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 


* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group 
Communication; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, 
and Film; Speech Education; Communicative Disorders— 
Speech Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre; Workshop Theatre; Children’s 
Theatre; Speech and Hearing Clinics; Radio Station WNUR; 
closed-circuit television studios; Readers Theatre and Cham- 
ber Theatre; intercollegiate forensics. 


* Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


x k * 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 
Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


e Speech Correction and Audiology 


e Oral Interpretation 
e Speech Science 
e Public Address 
e Television 


e Pedagogy 


Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theater — Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1959-60 1960 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 8 - June 11 June 20 - August 13 


| get graduate students should apply for graduate aids by writing to Horace 
Rackham School ot Graduate Studies for applications which must be filed 
between December 1, 1959 and February 15, 1960 
for the 1960-1961 academic year. 
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